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fotes, 


WALTER LYNN, M.B, 

A “case” printed for distribution to the House 
of Commons in 1726 introduces a fresh name into 
the history of the steam engine—that of Walter 
Lynn, who claims to have made considerable im- 
ements upon Capt. Thomas Savory’s invention. 
This document is, I think, worthy of preservation 
in & 

The Case of Walter Lynn, M.B. 

In relation to divers Undertakings of his ; particularly 
for the Improvement of an Engine to raise Water by 
Fire, which would save a vast Expence of Coals to the 
Nation, &c. offer’d to the Parliament in 1726. With 
other Essays for the draining of Mines, improvement 
of Lands, &e. 

The Petition of Walter Lynn, M.B. humbly represents, 

that your Petitioner has for divers Years endeavoured to 

serve the Publick in different Ways and Capacities: as 
in the Year 1714, by publishing an y about the Small- 

; wherein he plainly shews what Methods might be 
used, easier and afer, than what were at that Time in 
we; and of so great Excellence, that the Patients man- 

_~ that Manner, should not only run no Hazards 
ther of damaging their Faco or E es,* but twas abso- 

lutely more secure than any other for the whole Body, 

there being scarce any one Chance against their doing 
well in this Way, tho” there is always a great many in 
the Methods. 

is Treatise was show'd after publishing (as well as 
some Parts of it had been before) to a Person of very 


* P. 59, 


gt Skill and Experience in Physick,* who after 
erusal, told me, he had read my Book all over and con- 
sider'd every Line of it, and that he likeditall. Sir 
Richard Blackmore declared, that I had showed Master- 
ship, other more particular Encomiums will be met with 
in the Second Part,+ which was wrote as a Supplement, 
and to answer a groundless Objection to the first. Never- 
theless, both these Parts had the same Fate I was partly 
foretold they would; for shewing the first only to Dr. 
yee (who had been once President of the College 
of Physicians) he, upon hearing of the Preface read, 
asked me if I was qualified, or had a Licence to practice 
in London? upon my answering him, no! he advised me 
to get one before I published my Book, intimating, that 
it would be difficult, if not impossible for me to procure 
it afterwards. This was plain'y his Meaning, as will ap- 
pear clearer from the rest of my Conference with him, 
which is in the Beginning of my second Book, published 
in the Year 1715. I at that Time neglected to procure 
any such Licence, having not Money to bestow upon i 

and had less Inclinations after, not only from the Haza: 

of a Disappointment, but from a greater Unfitness I had 
found in my self for the Employ; for running over the 
whole Works of Hippocrates, while I was writing these 
two Treatises of my own, I found him absolutely con- 
demning, and discouraging any Person in the Practice of 
Physick, who was not both of excellent Qualities and 
Endowments, but who had not, besides a perfect sound 
and strong Constitution naturally! Mine I found was 
bad by Experience, and what was the most melanchol 

part of the Case 'twas Hereditary, so that it would admit 
of no Cure or firm Establishment ; and of Consequence it 
must often happen, that when my Patients would want 
me to look after them, I should either be laid up my 
self, or want perhaps another Physician to take care of 
me, This, with the ill Will I had gain’d amongst my 
Fraternity by the Freedoms I had used in my second 
Part, being justly provoked, as I thought, must of ne- 
cessity cast me out of all Business; and having then nor 
since never met with a Gratitude suitable to my sincere 
Intentions to serve the Publick, especially the Ladies and 
Gentry. No wonder that I have appear’d morose, lazy, 
discontented and melapcholy to most Persons ever since : 
these are Faults, I am sensible, that I am taxed witb, 
but will admit of some Excuse from the foregoing Pre- 
mises, However, in this State I found no Relief, but by 
diverting my self with Musick, as well as I could, and 
by giving up my Thoughts to another Manner of Em- 
plormenl, which I had always a natural Bent and In- 
clination for, and that was Mechanicks. Many of my 
Attempts may perhaps be reckoned Trifles, yet some of 
these were well approved, and by one of the highest 
Judges; for Brevity I omit the Order of them, till what 
happen’d in the Year 1721, when being in Town I ob- 
served the Variety of Bubbles which bore a Vogue in 
Change-Alley, where every thing almost that bad ever 
been contrived or thought of before, made a new Ap- 
pearance, and bore a or imaginary Value; yet one 
Engine that I expected to see there was wanting, which 
was the Engine for raising Water by Fire: Speaking of 
it to a certain Person, and asking him the Reason of it, 
he told me, that that Engine was under a Cloud from 
some Defects found in it, which he mention’d. I had 
perused an Author, who was rightly judged to be the true 
original Inventor of that Machine ; but 'twas so obscurely 
described in him, that none could make out his true 
Meaning; and tho’ Captain Savery wholly founded upon 
him, and made some Experiments that provd its force, 
yet he could never make it answer in his Time; so he 


* Dr. More, late Bishop of Ely. 
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sold his Patent at a low rate to the present Proprietors, 
who thought fit to fix it more securely by an Act of 
Parliament after. They have improved it in some Things, 
yet the main I found was wanting ; I therefore address’d 
my self to these Gentlemen, offering my Service, and 
n this equal Lay (which I thought was proper at that 
Thme) to throw them down my Scheme upon these Con- 
ditions, (viz.) that if upon admitting or trying of it, the 
Shares of their Engine offer'd to sale, rose ten per Cent 
upon it, I should have a Claim of such a stated and 
moderate Reward, if higher in proportion: This would 
not be hearken’d to, they pretending, that I could have 
no Knowledge of their Engine, and that it had no De- 
fects! As to this last, I was satisfied of my Intelligence, 
which was originally from one who had seen and 
examined divers of them, I knew, likewise, that I could 
supply those very Defects, which were not in the original 
Invention ; what private Reasons the Patentees had for 
their t Reservedness, I won't positively determine, 
but cen 1 offer’d to get my Scheme approv’d by the 
best esteemed Judge in the Kingdom, I could yet have 
no answer. However, I attempted it, but was repulsed 
where I at first designed; but afterwards trying another 
Person, who, for some Reasons, I knew must have a 
better Knowledge or Judgment in my Matters than — 
other, and who, besides was a very eminent Person, 
was not only heard but approved by him. I afterwards 
took the Judgment of two more, and they all three joined 
their Hands to the same Certificate, (vid, ad jinem) the 
Original of which will be laid before you. This I carry'd 
to the Patentees, and had three Conferences with them 
upon it, but with little good Effect; they demanding, 
at I should lay down my Scheme before them, with- 
out any previous Articles or Agreements for Rewards, 
which I must stand to their Co , when or whether 
I should receive or not. This, considering their shyness, 
and asort of Threatning from one of them, to get my 
Scheme from one of my Judges that he was acquainted 
with, gave me little Confidence, Faith or Relyance upon 
any of them. One Thing they told me, (viz.) that they 
were under Contracts and Bargains for their Engines as 
ea | were already ; and for all Improvements, they were 
under no Bargains, nor could Demand any thing of their 
Contractors, so should be all out of Pocket, This, tho’ 
admitted, could be but part of an Objection, for the 
might make the better Bargains for new Engines, which 
they were setting up daily. However, the Matter was 
thus put off, and I had no Recourse, but to put out an 
Advertisement to the Miners or those who had purchased 
their Engine. This I did by Advice; in the mean Time 
improving my Draught or Scheme, so as to make it an- 
swer and more than answer all the Objections they were 
able to raise against it. These additional Parts I en- 
deavoured also to get approv'd, and part of them were 
80, a8 the Whole would have been, had it not been for 
the inflexible Obstinacies* aforementioned. I had but 
one Man came in upon my Advertisements, who shew’d 
himself of a very good Temper, and willing to come to 
Measures, but would not answer for more than himeelf. 
fter this I took the Pains to travel into those Parts 
ahere some of the best of their Engines were, that I 
might be satisfy’d of their Deficiencies or Goodness, but 
found them all defective in those very Parts I had de- 
scribed. Towards the End of the last Parliament, I en- 
deavour’d to bring in a Representation of my Case, but 
met with such Delays, that I found it would not be done. 
Since that I have proposed another Engine, which I have 


* These were so apparent, that two Lawyers who were 
with me at the last Conference I had with them, could 
not forbear declaring, that these were not Men proper 
for me to deal with. 


Reason to think excells this for many Uses: Most of it 
has been approv’d, but designing to have it try’d by the 
Royal Society, and entirely confiding that it would %, 
I am in this —— Sees for which I h 
crave a Redress. hatever Reasons are given for 
hard Usage, I am ready to answer ‘em all. I hays 
heard of but one that is material, and a matter of State 
that may be reckon’d, (vis) that if the Charge and Ex. 
pence of Fuel be lessen'd, the New-Castle Trade will be 
less, and our Nursery and Employment for Seamen 
diminished ; but this is whole and entirely false, as I am 
ready to prove when required. I hope from the Pre. 
mises you will consider candidly the State of your 
Petitioner, not only his Merits, but how low he is re. 
duced, and that on by his Endeavours for the Publick 
Good ; which is both the Nations general, and every one 
of your particular Concerns, That it is wholly in- 
possible for him to follow the Employment of Physick, 
not only for the avons Reasons, which are 
weighty, but from an ill Education early in his Yooth, 
which he could never recover; that he is at present 
in his other Employs, but not for reasons cient, as 
offers to maintain, and attends for that Purpose, hopi 
your Redress, and a Requital of his Labours, which 
should be his Support and Maintenance, that he is de- 
prived of. This Kindness would still encourage and en- 
able him to compleat every Thing begun ; and not only 
so, but to undertake new ones that may be for the Pub- 
lick Good, which none wishes or endeavours more than 
Your Petitioner, &c. 
Watrer 

This is much too short to have the Justice or Merits 
of it throughly understood, but will be cleared up before 
the House. 

P.S.—I desire at least a Day's Notice beforehand by 
the Votes or Gazette, when I am to attend the House, 
= Reasons I shall give when I attend or appear in the 

ouse, 

Answers to some Objections. 

I have been told that a Parliament would hardly meddle 
with this Affair, and that for two or three 
First, Because it would be reversing their own Act and 
Deed. But do we not see this done frequently, when 
there happens to be Inconveniencies in an Act which 
were not foreseen. It falls out so in this present Case; 
the Act being given for the Improvement of the ne 
which we see by the foregoing Matters, is rather a 
and Hindrance, and a Cause of their concealing its very 
Faults, or quite denying them ; and standing out to the 
last against the best Testimonies that can be gi 
rather than part with a very moderate Sum, @ d 
in Hand; and which every body but themselves think 
reasonable should be allowed: For if they conceal its 
Defects now, why may they not deny its Excellencies, 
when brought to its utmost perfection? Or deny that to 
one which they allow to others! This they have done 
already frequently, I believe; for they have been used 
to give out to most People, that their Engine takes but 
little Fuel, yet all who use it relate the Contrary. Thos 
I may be deceived by taking their Report, and loose my 
due by that Means. ‘ 

But a farther Onfection some will have, is, that this 
great Expence of 1 is for the Good of the Nation, 
especially the Newcastle Trade. But sure here must 
a Pallacy, for tho’ the Newcastle Colliery and Navigation 
is a great Branch of Trade; yet Coals are not s0 © 
here or any where, that we don’t know what to do 
them. If they were but cheap enough, we shou'd have 
a great many of these Engines erected to raise Water by 
Fire here in Middlesex and about ; whereas we have but 
in one Place in Westminster, and that like to bes 
Grievance to the Poor and almost all sorts, But if my 
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Schemes and Advice were followed, and the Expence of 
this Engine lessened at least one half, it would then be 
fit for many Peoples Use; and neither the Poor nor any 
one repine, for the Price of Coals need not be raised or 
fallen ; and yet there would be a great deal of necessary 
Service done, for which we now employ Horses at a great 

mce. And this would turn to the Advantage of the 
Colliers, by at least oy the Demand at present 
made, which they will be able to furnish more easily 
than now, when they themselves shall be eas’d of much 
Labour and Expence, 

My Petition is for some Reward, and for a Support 
and Maintenance: For this farther Reason I demand it, 
because I have shewed my self absoluty the best Geo- 
metrician in the Nation, by divers Facts, and solving 
several Problems and Difficulties not solveable by others. 

These have been ge before Sir Isaac Newton, Sir 
Christopher Wren, Mr, Wren, Dr. Taylor, and since them 
a Noble Peer, who has seen and observed things well 
both at Home and Abroad. Every one of these were 
most proper Judges of those particular Matters lay'’d be- 
fore them, even so proper, that I could not have chose 
better any where; and ‘tis an unalterable Maxim with 
me, to take particular Judges for particular Things, 
pitching upon those who are well vers’d in a Matter, if 
they be Men of probity, rather than depend always upon 
the greatest Name. This must appear rational to any 
unprejudiced Reader. Why I farther presume to call my 
self the best Practical Geometrician, is, from a peculiar 
Bent I have always had that Way. My Delight in Me- 
chanicks, Natural Philosophy, and Physick, have carry’d 
me beyond the common Rules of Art, This seems to be 
confess’'d by one of my Subscribers, (viz.) Dr. Taylor, 
who, after hearing one of my Proofs and Schemes drawn 
up, could not forbear expressing himself in this Manner: 
I see you have a Talent, and are resolved to mend your 
Fortunes by it, I don’t discommend you for it. At an- 
other Hearing of a second Part, which was before Sir 
Christopher Wren, and his Son (Dr. Taylor being absent 
upon an Affair of some Importance to himself) a certain 
Person in that Family, who happened to be within hear- 
ing all the Time, and had the Opinion of one of them, 
even before I could take it my self, expreseed thus, I see 
~ Matters are right in, I am pleased to see a 

entleman aiming to mend his Fortunes by doing some- 
thing for the Publick. Here was a truly generous 
Thought and Expression! But are there no others that 
have the same Sentiments and Wishes? I believe there 
may, but that I am hindred by some self-interested or 

esigning Persons, from coming at them, or they to 


me. 

What unfair Things I have reason to suspect, have 
been practised upon me with this Design, I shall not re- 
count, being willing to pass them by, if I may but have 
Justice and my Due, which I hope to obtain from this 

» the Will, to right me. Trusting upon this, and 
the real Merits of my Cause, I remain nile 
Your Petitioner, &c. 

Watrer Lyxy. 

These are to certifie, that I have discoursed with Dr. 
Walter Lynn, and examined his Proposals for the Im- 

vements of the Engines and Vessels for raising Water 

Fire, and am of Opinion, they will fully answer the 

ses he intends thereby for the publick Service, and 
that his Scheme very well deserves Encouragement. 
Cur. WREN. 
1 am of the same Opinion Cur. Wren. 
I am of the same Opinion Br, Tarior. 


The only additional fact about Lynn in the 
ks of reference is the title of the book 


June 22, 1721. 


or pamphlet on the small-pox which he issued in 
1714. He does not appear to have been a graduate 
of either Oxford or Cambridge, and he himself 
mentions that he had no licence to practise medi- 
cine. Perhaps this note may be the occasion of 
eliciting some further information. 

Wituram FE. A. Axon. 


THE “RAM JAM INN,” RUTLAND. 
(See ‘ Inn Signa,’ 7‘ 8. vi, 427 ; vii. 92.) 

Since the year 1871 I have, at various times and 
in divers publications, written many notes concern- 
ing the celebrated “Ram Jam Inn,” Rutland, and 
I imagine that some of my notes thereon appeared 
in ‘N. & Q.’; but I write this away from home and 
my papers and books, including the index volumes 
of ‘N. & Q.,’ and T am unable to give any precise 
reference to what I have heretofore written on the 
subject. I can, however, claim as my own the 
paragraph signed “ Viator,” and copied by Sr. 
Swirntn (p. 92) from the Grantham Journal, 
October 26, 1878. The “Ram Jam” stands in 
the parish of Greetham, but the high road in front 
of it is in the parish of Stretton, to which living I 
was presented by Lord Aveland (now Lord Wil- 
loughby de Eresby) in the year 1871. I lived 
fourteen years at the rectory, which is a very short 
distance above the “Ram Jam,” and I was, there- 
fore, well acquainted with the inn. For the first 
two years of my residence the Stretton school was 
held in the largest room of the “Ram Jam,” a 
room built on to the main building as a sort of 
club-room. The family then living at the “Ram 
Jam” was named Spring, and they were there 
during the greater part of my residence at Stret- 
ton. Spring had a little land, but was more of a 
day labourer than anything else. He had a wife 
and family, his two elder sons being among the 
best performers in my cricket club, and one of 
them, who was taken into the gardens at Stocken 
Hall, Stretton (Lord Francis Cecil), has since then 
been my guest more than once in my Lincolnshire 
home when we have had a special cricket match. 
The real keeper of the “Ram Jam Inn” was 
Spring’s unmarried sister, whose unmarried brother, 
Joseph Spring, was the master of theStretton school. 
There, in the club-room, the boys and girls as- 
sembled on the five mornings of the week, the 
girls in the afternoons having to go to a cottage for 
their instruction in sewing. When I attended the 
school I had to run the gauntlet of the tap-room, 
with its drinkers and smokers, before I could get 
into the schoolroom. Mr. Joseph Spring was 


paralyzed in his right arm and leg, but he was an 
excellent schoolmaster and disciplinarian, and with 
his left hand wrote the most beautiful ‘‘ copper- 
plate.” He gave his country scholars an education 
that was thoroughly suited to their position in life, 
and did not attempt to cram them with that varied 
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Majesty’s school inspectors expect to find stored in 
the brains of bird-scaring boys before they will give 
a Government grant that shall satisfy the rate- 
payers. As the chairman of a Board School in a 
purely agricultural district, I can speak feelingly 
on the subject. But at the end of my first two 
years the new school, built in Stretton by the 
generosity of Lord Aveland, was ready for us, and 
while we were debating on what pension we could 

ive to Mr. Joseph Spring he had another, and 
fatal, attack of lysis. So I ceased to attend 
school at the “ Ham Jam.” 

The real origin of the name took me several years 
to discover. I have often seen in print (elsewhere 
than on p. 92) the explanation that it was called 
the “Ram Jam” because, being a favourite inn, 

people flocked to it until it was choke-full, or 
rammed with guests. Itis evident that those who 
believe in this wild idea have never seen the inn. 
It is of the shabbiest type, one room deep, and 
only a first floor over the ground floor. I know 
all its rooms upstairs and downstairs, and it was 
barely large enough to accommodate the Spring 
family. A drover may have occasionally got a 
night’s lodging there, or Wombwell’s maninadvance 
to buy old, worn-out horses for feeding time at the 
menagerie. It usually along the North 
Road from Stamford to Colsterworth and Grantham 
on the day before “London Sunday,” for which annual 
event Joseph Spring had to give the previous 
week's holiday to the Stretton scholars, as his 
sister wanted to age the club-room for the ex- 
ee guests and the show folk, who stayed there 
an hour or so to rest themselves and their 
horses, The elephants and camels had their lunch 
in the open air in front of the “‘Ram Jam,” to the 
great enjoyment of the onlookers, who flocked 
thither from all the neighbouring villages. Years 
ago many of the shows used to stay over the Satur- 
7 on the broad stretches of n sward on either 
side of the road near to the “ Jam”; but this 
had ceased in 1871, and they all went on to Colster- 
worth, there to open for the afternoon and even- 
ings and to make their way on to Grantham on 
“London Sunday.” As to the origin of the phrase, 
I never could get nearer to it than this—that all 
these grand sights and shows were supposed to 
come from London. When Mr. Herbert Ingram 
established his famous illustrated paper he called 
it the London News, because he found from his own 
Lincolnshire experience that the country people 
— all news to travel from the great metro- 
polis. 

I never heard of but one eminent personage who 
tarried a night at the “Ram Jam,” and that was 
the prizefighter Molyneux the Black, who slept 
there on the night previous to his defeat at Thistle- 
ton Gap at the fists of the redoubtable English 
champion Tom Cribb—a contest that was attended 


the neighbourhood. Tom Cribb had slept a little 
further on, at the “Blue Bull.” Their fight was 
recorded in a sculptured bas-relief, coloured to the 
life, in front of one of the cottages in Stretton, 
Not only was the inn much too small to receiys 
and entertain a plethora of visitors for the nigh 

but there was not the slightest probability that 
they would there wish to break their journey, 
Further on was the “Blue Bull,” just mentioned, 
a poor place, and the “ Black Bull,” an important 
hostelry, with good accommodation and extensiys 
stables, now the property of Robert Heathcote, 
Eeq., of Manton, and a capital hunting-box ; and 
in the Stamford direction, half a mile from the 
“Ram Jam,” was the well-known and spacious 
“Greetham Inn,” sometimes marked on maps as 
“The Oak.” It still bears its name of “inn,” 
though it has long ceased to be so, and its project- 
ing bar-parlour, with the archway under which the 
coaches used to drive, disappeared some years ago, 
It is now a farm-house, and, with the “ Ram Jam,” 
is the property of G. H. Finch, Esq., M.P., Burley- 
on-the-Hill. On the first Monday in November 
the first meet of the Cottesmore hounds for the 
season is always held at the “Greetham Inn,” and 
it is a well-known and popular fixture. There are 
also inns at Colsterworth, and with the famous 
hotels at Stamford and Grantham it is not pro- 
bable that those who had not stayed the night at 
“The Haycock,” at Wansford, would push on to 
stop at the “Greetham Inn,” much more at the 
“Ram Jam.” 

The chief fame of both these inns consisted in 
the fact that they were about eight miles from 
Stamford, and that the forty-four four - horse 
coaches that went to and fro daily from London to 
York here changed horses, half of them at the 
“Ram Jam,” and half at the “Greetham Inn.” 
An old man who had been ostler at that time told 
me that there were four night mails, and that as 
soon as they had got off the up mail they had to 
make ready for the down mail. It will be re- 
membered that Nicholas Nickleby had not a very 
pleagant experience of this coach ride. When we 
got our new school at Stretton, I set on foot 
“ penny readings,” and when I read that passage I 
took the liberty to introduce an interpolation de- 
scriptive of the immediate neighbourhood—the 
stoppage of the coach at the “ Ram Jam,” and the 
opportunity thereby seized by Mr. Whackford 
Squeers to get down and “stretch his legs.” It 
was only Dickens-and-water, but was accepted as 
the genuine article. re 
I doubt if Mr. Squeers called for “ram jam, 
which was not “a famous ale,” like to that subse 
quently sold by Messrs. Goding, as mentioned by 
Mr. é. Lampert (p. 92). It was ao spirit, or 
rather a liqueur, sold in small bottles by the land- 
lord of the “ Winchilsea Arms.” It was his own 


by all the aristocracy, gentry, and magistrates of 


invention, and the secret died with him. He had 
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lived long in India as an officer’s servant, and had 
there obtained the secret of his liqueur, for which 
he coined the Indian-sounding title “ram jam.” 
He sold it to passing travellers, just in the same 
way that Cooper Thornhill sold his new cheese to 
those who went by “The Bell,” at Stilton, or slept 
there (as did Byron), buying a Stilton cheese as a 
matter of course. Byron’s cheese was sent to John 
Marray. From the sale of the liqueur the small 
wayside public-house got to be known as the 
“Ram Jam” instead of the “ Winchilsea Arms,” 
though the latter title appeared on the sign up to 
September, 1878. I am sorry to say that the land- 
lord’s name has slipped my memory, and I am far 
away from my notes on the subject ; but he seems 
to have accumulated property, and his spacious 
family tomb (of the tea-caddy shape) is immediately 
in front of the south porch of Stretton Church. In 
the parish register he is complimented by the word 
“Gent.” placed after his name in the list of 
burials, 

It was somewhere about his time, or immediately 
after it, that the “ Ram Jam” seems to have borne 
a doubtful reputation. I have been told many 
cock-and-bull stories concerning wealthy travellers 
who had stopped there, and had never been seen 
again. One day, when a hedge was being re- 
moved and a steep bank levelled in Lord Aveland’s 
allotments, immediately in front of the “Ram 
Jam,” the diggers came upon a heap of human 
I was forthwith sent for, and went to the 
There, sir,” said one of the diggers; “ I’ve 

told you of the murders as used to be done 
here, but you never believed me. What do you 
Pe to these bones?” Asa matter of course, the 
Jam” was also connected with Dick Turpin 
and his fabulous ride. The story of the clever 
thief, quoted by St. Swiraty (p. 92), boring two 
les in a barrel, and getting the landlord to ram 
and jam his fingers into the apertures, can be made 
ingeniously to fit in to this subject ; but as it is a 
very common story, told of many inns in man 
counties, it may be dismissed from notice. All 
these stories speak of the landlord going down into 
the cellar, and it is but natural to suppose that the 
— was in its usual place. But it is a curious 
act that the “Ram Jam” never had an under- 
ground cellar, but, as in the case of the cottages in 
its vicinity, the ground floor did not cover any re- 
> wom for beer. Whatever was sold in the way 
> age and spirits was stored in a small room to 
right of the entrance, of which locked-up room 
nonting kept the key. Some years since one 
the Tanger of the Daily Telegraph enlivened 
; columns of his paper | the account of a walk- 
ng tour, or “tramp.” His description of the 


a and surroundings between Grantham and 
Stretton was ludicrously incorrect, as also was his 
imaginary conversation with Miss Spring at the 
Jam,” with the incident of her going down 


into the cellar to draw his beer. She begged me 
to contradict all that he had said concerning the 
“Ram Jam,” and I wrote to the paper, where my 
letter never appeared, though the contradiction 
was given in the Grantham Joureal. 

Curupert Bepe. 


Heyry Marryy.—A few facts about this 
learned and zealous map, now too little remem- 
bered, may be worth noting. The life was pub- 
lished —_ sixty-one years ago— Memoir of the 
Rev. Henry Martyn, B.D., late Fellow of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, and Chaplain to Hon. 
East India Company. Ninth Edition. London, 
J. Hatchard & Son, No. 187, Piccadilly, 1828.” 
Like many other men eminent in various ways— 
such as Sir Humphry Davy, Bishop Colenso, and 
the late R. S. Hawker—Henry Martyn was a Corn- 
ishman, born at Truro, where a stately cathedral 
now testifies to the faith, on Feb. 18, 1781. His 
father, John Martyn, had originally been a work- 
ing miner in the Gwenap mines, but rose in life 
by his own energy, and became chief clerk to Mr. 
Daniel, a Truro merchant. Young Henry, when 
between seven and eight years of age, was pl 
at the Truro Grammar School, of which the Rev. 
Cornelius Cardew was head master, at Midsum- 
mer, 1788. Martyn was a studious boy, but much 
bullied at school. In the autumn of 1795 he stood 
for a vacant scholarship at Corpus Christi College, 
Oxford, the natives of the two dioceses of Win- 
chester and Exeter (in virtue of the fact that the 
co-founders of C.0.C. Oxon., were Bishop Richard 
Foxe, of Winchester, and his friend Bishop Hugh 
Oldham, of Exeter) then, and up to 1853, having 
preference to scholarships, with right, subject to 
due approval, of subsequent succession to C.C.C, 
fellowships. While awaiting the result Martyn, 
through the interest of a Mr. Cole, sub-rector, 
lodged at Exeter College, not at Corpus. But 
for some reason Martyn was not elected to a Corpus 
scholarship, and therefore we cannot count him, as 
we can Hooker, Pocock (the Orientalist), General 
Oglethorpe (founder of Georgia), Dr. Arnold, the 
Rev. John Keble, and others, among the distin- 
guished alumni of that society ; also John Jewel, 
Bishop of Salisbury, who was first at Merton Col- 
lege, and was afterwards elected a scholar of Corpus 
Christi, Aug. 19, 1539. On Oct. 20 of the same year 
Jewel took the degree of “ Bachelor of Arts, with 
great and general applause ” (cf. Prince’s ‘ Worthies 
of Devon,’ p. 528 of edition of 1810, and John 
Britton’s ‘ History of Salisbury Cathedral, Lond., 
1814, pp. 42-3). I should have added another 
C.C.C. the illustrious Bishop Henry 
Phillpotts, of Exeter. 

Martyn seems not to have regretted his failure 
at C.C.C., for he says in his ‘ Journal’ that he was 
thankful that he failed to gain admission there, or 
at Oxford at all, since “the profligate acquaint- 
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ance I had there......would have introduced me 
to a scene of debauchery, into which I must in all 

bability, from my extreme youth, have sunk 
for ever.” The picture is probably exaggerated ; 
but, anyhow, life was coarser and more sensual 
then at both universities than, happily, it is now 
(ib., 288). 

Later in life this excellent man (who died, after 
his Indian work, a confessor, if not strictly a mar- 
tyr, in Armenia, and whose zeal and sanctity were 
so appreciated that he was spontaneously given 
the funeral honours usually reserved for Armenian 
archbishops) proved that an enthusiast need not 
be also a bigot. He is claimed by the Evan- 
gelicals; but this is what Martyn himself says of 
the Roman Catholics, writing from Bankipore, in 
India, to the Rev. Dr. Corrie, on July 11, 1808 :— 

“The [Roman] Catholics in the regiment are 1,000 
strong, and disposed to be malicious; they respect me, 
however, and cannot help thinking that I have been 
taught by Roman Catholics, or have been in some way 
connected with them, Certainly there is infinitely better 
discipline in the Romish Church than in ours, and if 
ever I am to be the pastor of native Christians, I should 
endeavour to govern with equal strictness.” 

Martyn was ordained priest in March, 1805, at 
St. James’s Chapel Royal, London. 

H. ve B. H. 


Boox Bounp 1n Homan Sxty.—In addition 
the imens of binding in human skin that have 
already been registered in these columns, I beg 
leave to report a copy of Tegg’s edition of Milton’s 
* Works,’ 1852, formerly in the library of the late 
Ralph Sanders, Esq., of Exeter, and now in the 
Albert Memorial Museum of that city, which con- 
tains the following inscription : — 

This Book is bound with a part of the skin of George 
Cudmore, who with Sarah Dunn were committed to the 
Devon County Gaol on the 30th of October, 1829, by 
Francis Kingdon, Esq., Coroner, for murdering and 

isoning Grace Cudmore, his wife, in the Parish of 

borough, on the 14th day of October, 1829, 

Tried at the Lent Assizes, March, 1830. 

George Cudmore was Executed March 25th, 1830, 

Sarah Dunn was Acquitted. 

Judge—Sir John B. Bosenquet [ Bosanquet }. 

Sheriff—J. B. Swete, 

Under-Sheriff—H. M. Ellicombe, Esq. 

County Clerk—H. M, Ford, Esq. 

The inside cover contains the armorial book-plate 
of Mr. Sanders and a bookseller’s ticket, ‘‘ Sold by 
W. Clifford, Bookseller, &c., Exeter.” The skin is 
** dressed” white, and looks something like pig- 
skin in grain and texture. The culprit who far- 
nished the material was a rat-catcher, about thirty 

ears of age, short in stature, and humpbacked. 

e made especial prayer that his accomplice, Dunn, 
might be detained in gaol for the purpose of seeing 
him executed, which request seems to have been 
granted (though by what authority is not stated) ; 
and she was accordingly brought out, with a number 

of female convicts, into the prison yard, where she 


fell into hysterics and fainted when the drop fell, 
Cudmore’s sentence included the dissection of his 
body, and this portion of it was carried into effet 
at the Devon and Exeter Hospital. 

Atreep Wattis 


‘ Bompastes Fourioso.’ (See §. vi, 379,)~ 
I have a copy, published by John Lofts, 262 
Strand, London, n.d. It is described as “A Bor. 
lesque Tragic oe one act, by William Barnes 
Rhodes.” The following may prove of inte. 
rest :— 

“ This exceedingly popular burlesque, the precursor of 
a long line of similar entertainments, was first produced 
at the Haymarket Theatre, August 7th, 1810. The 
Author, Mr. William Barnes Rhodes, rests his reputa- 
tion as a contributor to the stage entirely on this produc. 
tion, for he wrote no other, and the celebrity that it 
immediately acquired must be attributed as much to the 
novelty of the treatment and the exertions of the original 
actors as to its intrinsic merits. It is still frequently per- 
formed, and the opportunity it gives the actors for dis- 
playing a fund of drollery, apart from the lines they have 
to utter, has rendered it a favourite piece for private as 
well as public representation, It will give as much 
pleasure in the reading as many pieces of far higher pre- 
tensions.” 

Characters represented, Haymarket, 1810. 
Artaxominous (King of Utopia) ... Mr. Mathews 
Fusbos (Minister of State) ... Mr, Taylor. 
General Bombastes... - Mr. Liston. 
Attendants or Courtiers, 

Army. A long Drummer, a short Fifer, and two 
(sometimes three) Soldiers of different dimen- 


sions, 
Distaffina ... Miss H, Kelly, 
OC. A. Pryz 
Hampstead, N.W. 
Sartore. (See 7S, vii. 140.)—The Editor, in 


his ‘Notices to Correspondents,’ seems to have 
misapprehended my note. I meant to convey that 
the Shropshire or Salopian lady, mistaken for a 
French aristocrat, said that she was born in or came 
from Salop, a place the mob was ignorant of ; but, 
taking her answer literally, they burst out into 
laughter, and finally released her. The anecdote is 
quite authentic. The name of the lady might be 
readily ascertained in this county by inquiring 
among old inhabitants. ©. H. Drivxwarter. 

[If the mob did not understand the sup; aristo- 
erat to use the vulgar term salope, we fail to see the 
point of the story.] 


Fatstarr ayp Wrciir.—That Falstaff was at 
one time of his life a diligent singer of anthems we 
all know, but that he studied Wyclif’s sermons in 
MS., and possibly went to Vienna for the purpose, 
is a new fact in his biography and a fresh claim on 
the respect of his admirers. Yet I believe that no 
earlier source for his characteristic remark about 
his “ tallow” in ‘Merry Wives,’ V. v. 16, had been 

inted out till Mr. F. D. Matthew spotted it s 
lew days ago in the first proof of vol. iv. of Prof. 


Loserth’s edition of Wyclif’s ‘Latin Sermons’ for 
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the Wyclif Society, p. 10, 1.2. Our reformer is 
speaking of eight sets of “ religious,” the black and 
the white monks, the black and the white canons, 
and the four orders of mendicant friars and the 
money they draw out of England. He then says 
of them, “ Ista autem octo faciunt regnum Anglie 
mingere sepum [sebum] suum.” Who shall say 
that Falstaff did not read Wyclif and inspire 
Shakspere, or toe-tap him the information from 
the spirit-world ? F. J. F. 


“To tisTeR.”—In some daily paper, either on 
or about Dec. 12, 1888 (in my note-book it is the 
Daily News of Dec. 12, but this is incorrect), I 
met with the expression “to lister a ship.” I did 
not note the context, and so can now form no idea 
as to the meaning. I do not find the expression in 
any dictionary, and therefore send it to ‘N. & Q.’ 


F, Cuance, 


Irish : THE Rainsow.—The other 
morning about 9.40 we had in view of our win- 
dows a very bright rainbow, but of very narrow 
space ; rT | about two miles—the ends being 
visible, My old Irish gardener, noticing it, said 
that when a rainbow had both its ends “in one 
quarter land ” it was a sign there would be a death 
in that locality within six months. 

J. W. Harpmay, LL.D. 


Queries. 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


Cunistuas Trex.—It is commonly stated that 
the Christmas tree was naturalized (or attempted 
to be naturalized) in England by the influence of 
the late Prince Consort, the earliest examples 
being in the royal household. Is any contemporary 
evidence of this forthcoming? Do the newspapers 
contain any accounts of Christmas trees at Windsor 
Castle about 1843 or so? As an English institu- 
tion I have no reference to it before 1854. 

Oxford. J. A. H. Murray. 


Lisrany.—Oar earliest quotation 
is from Sheridan’s ‘ Rivals,’ 1775. The first is 
said to have been established by Samuel Fancourt 
about 1740, a person who died in 1768, et. ninety 
(Watts), 

Meprum.—Our earliest quotation 
is 1807. Backle says it was a new expression in 
1797, referring to the ‘Parliamentary History,’ 
Vol. xxiii. pp. 340, 343, 548. 
or any one kindly send in quotations for 

J. A. H. Murray. 


Burnsipge Famity.—Can any of your readers 
give me information concerning the family of a 
certain Robert Burnside, who was born at Glasgow 
in or about the year 1777? Was he related to the 
American Burnsides? He probably had a brother, 
as there is known to have been a Thomas Burn- 
side, who was a cousin of his daughter’s, resident 
in Glasgow in (about) 1820. We believe that an 
uncle of this Robert Burnside did settle in America, 
or that his immediate ancestors came from there. 
His crest was a crescent argent. A daughter of a 
Lieut.-Col. Burnside was married in 1813 to Col. 
Sir J. E. Thackwell. H. Burnsipe. 

39, Montserrat Road, Putney, 8.W. 


Doveias.—Was Lord James Douglas slain at 
Teba in 1328, when the Spaniards deserted him? 
I have read a splendid anecdote about his gallantry 
on the occasion. He was bearing the heart of the 
royal Bruce, in a silver box that he wore around 
his neck, to the Holy Land. He, finding himself 
deserted, flung the glorious relic before him into 
the thickest of the fray, crying, 

. Pass first into the fight as thou wast wont to do,— 

Tis Douglas follows in thy train to die. 

The box was treasured at Jaen till, in the Spanish 
Revolution, 1848 (?), the reformers and patriots 
stole it. His own heart, in a silver box, is still 
preserved in the cemetery of the Douglas family. 
A, Warp. 
Walthamstow. 


‘Harvey Dorr’ anp ‘Tue PEELER AND THE 
Goar.’—Can any of your readers help me to the 
words of these popular Irish ballads? The copies 
I have are obviously incomplete. 

H. Hatuipay 


Purrets: Coat-woop.—The overseers’ account 
book of Wakes Colne, Essex, under the year 1692, 
has this entry: “ Paid fora hundred of pupets and 
3 qrt. of a load of wood laid in for Hannah Knight 
1. 9. 0.” What are “pupets”? Perhaps some 
kind of faggot. For the year before the same 
Hannah Knight is allowed “ 2 loades of wood and 
a stack of coalewood,” which cost 11. 10s.; and the 

ear after “2 Load of Wood and 5 Quarters of 

tackwood” at 11. 15. In 1690 occurs, “Paid 
for halfe a hund of tits for mary beets 0. 5. 0.” 
Halliwell’s ‘ Dictionary’ gives “ Tit-faggots, small, 
short faggots.” I can find no explanation of “ pup- 
pets.” “ Coal-wood” sounds like brushwood, such 
as was used as kindling matter in 
burning, and seems to be a convertible term with 
stackwood. Will any one who has studied the 
subject throw light on these terms ? 

Deepes. 


Constantine Srwonrpes.—Many years ago a 
little work was published, ‘ A Biographical Memoir 
of Constantine Simonides, by Charles Stewart 
(London). The book is apparently scarce, as after 
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repeated efiorts during the past couple of years I 
have not yet succeeded in securing a copy. Being 
anxious to obtain, if possible, a brief outline of Dr. 
Simonides’s history, will any reader kindly furnish 
me with the information needed, either direct or 
through the columns of ‘N. & Q.’? 

Matraias JENKYNS. 

9, Moy Road, Roath, Cardiff, 

Cuvurcues By Corporations.—It is 
said that the city of Bristol is unique in ae, 
as corporation property, a church or mayor’s chapel, 
which is used by the mayor and corporation on 
state occasions. Can any reader inform me if this 
isso? If there are any other corporation churches 
in England, please name them, J. E. P. 


Barrie or any reader 
of ‘N. & Q.’ refer me to a more detailed account 
of the battle of Kellinghausen (July 16, 1761) than 
that give by Gen. Hamilton, in his ‘ History of the 
Grenadier Guards ? G. W. Repway. 


Corree-Hovse Sian orn Tittz.—Where was 
“ The Salopian ” coffee-house, referred to in a trial 
in 1776, situate in London? I have searched in 
vain Larwood and Hotten’s ‘Signboards’ and the 
‘London Directory’ for 1775, 1777, and 1778, 


1776 was not accessible, Nemo. 
Temple, 
Soray Daws.—What became of Sophy Daws, 
her large fortune and estate ? SusuRBAN. 


Barries.—In the ‘Life of John Clare’ by 
Frederick Martin, 1865, p. 112, the peasant poet 
is described as feeling “ painfully uncomfortable 
in his threadbare suit of labourer’s clothes, patched 
top and bottom, with leather baffles and gaiters to 
match.” Pray, what are bajles? The word is 
not to be found in Dr. Murray’s ‘ New English 
Dictionary,’ nor does it seem to have been known, 
with such a sense as would suit the passage quoted, 
to Grose, Halliwell, or Nares. Clare was a North 
Northamptonshire man ; does bafle occur in the 
dialect of that district, or is it an invention of the 
biographer ? Marsa... 


Otp Pewrer.—May I, through your columns, 
ask those of your readers who possess or have 
access to old pewter, if they would kindly give 
me sealing-wax impressions or rubbings of the 
imitation hall-marks thereon, for which I should 
be truly grateful. R. ©. Hors, 

Albion Crescent, Scarborough. 


Setter Pepicrer.—What was the relation 
between Sir John Shelley, of Michelgrove, born 
March 3, 1772, and Sir Timothy Shelley, father of 
the poet ? Ricwarp Epocumss. 

33, Tedworth Square, Chelsea, 

Fieetwoop.—In his essay on Milton, towards 
the end, Macaulay, giving a description of the 


Paritan, says: “ Like Fleetwood, he cried in the 

bitterness of his soul that God had hid his face 

from him.” To what circumstance in Fleetwood’s 

life do these words refer ? A. Fats, 
Hamburg. 


al any how old the 

lordship o rave, in Nort icestershire, i 

and through what families it has passed? 
Hisroricvs, 


Srvart Exursition.—On the back of the silver 
case containing a miniature of Charles I., painted 
by Samuel Cooper, and signed S. C., there is the 
following inscription:— 


It is curious that whilst the donor’s name is given 
in full, only the initial letters of the recipient's 
name are given. The date is also interesting. I 
should be grateful for any suggestions as to who 
P. G. may _ been—some one of importance, I 
should imagine, judging by the excellence of the 
miniature. W. M. C. 


‘Lorp is 
the author of ‘ Lord Derwentwater’s Farewell,’ be- 
ginning “ Farewell to pleasant Dilston Hall.” Itis 
ascribed to Allan Cunningham. Mac Rossat. 

Hastings. 


TREVELYAN.—I have not the advantage of per- 
sonal acquaintance with any one of this name, bat 
I have sometimes heard those who have pronounce it 
exactly as spelt, Trevelyan. I think, however, that 
as a boy I heard it called Trevilyan, which ma 
perhaps be a shortening of Trevé-lyan. I sh 
like to know which is the more approved pronun- 
ciation, or that used by families bearing the name. 

Joun W. Bone. 

[The name is Bann ane, ad libitum Trevélyan or 

Trevilian—never vélyan.] 


“ PossESSION IS NINE POINTS OF THE LAW."— 
Lord Justice Bowen lately cited this as a proverb 
in the appeal in the Warminster pew case. What 
is the origin of it? Iam aware of the correspond 
ing expression, “ Possession is eleven points of 
law, and they say there are but twelve,” in Ray 
and Swift; such phrases as “In causa pos 
sessor potior haberi debet” (Paulus, in L. xvil 
128), or “Sine possessione prescriptio non pr 
cedit” (Bonif. viii., in Sext. v. xii. reg. iii); 
well as the notices in some former volumes 
‘N. & Q.’ I have not Warren nor Broome 
me. Hazlitt has, “ Possession is nine at 
the law” (‘English Proverbs,’ p. 331, " 
1882), and so has Bohn (‘Handbook of Proverbs, 
p. 475, Lond., 1855). Clarke, in his ‘Parame 
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logia’ (Lond., 1639, p. 256), has, “ Possession is 
eleven points in the law.” Ep. MarsHALt. 


Ouiver Frederic Harrison, in 
his excellent little book on Cromwell in the 
“Twelve English Statesmen ” series, says :— 

* But, as in his own age, so perhaps still, the memory 
of Cromwell has impressed itself on the imagination of 
foreigners more deeply than on that of his countrymen. 
It is an eminent statesman and a great historian of 
another country who has written : ‘ He is, perhaps, the 
only example which history affords of one man having 

werned the most opposite events, and proved sufficient 

for the most various destinies.’ It is a philosopher of 
another country who has said: ‘Cromwell, with his 
lofty character, is the most enlightened statesman who 
ever adorned the Protestant world,’ 

The “eminent statesman and great historian ” is, 
I suppose, Guizot. Who is the “ philosopher” ? 

JoNATHAN Bovcuier. 


Ayato-Norman Lieut. -Col. 
Vivian’s recently published ‘ Visitations of Devon,’ 
= p. 396, under the heading of ‘ Giffard of 

bury,’ it is stated that Richard the Fearless, 
Duke of Normandy, bad a natural son, Geoffrey, 
Earl of Eu and Brione (0b. circa 1000), by a 
Danish lady named Gunel Geoffrey had issue 
Gilbert of Brione, Lord of Bec, Count d’Eu, and 
Captain of Telliéres (ob. 1034), who married 
Ganora, daughter of Fulk Alan. From this mar- 
riage sprang (1) Richard FitzGilbert, Earl of 
Brione and Clare, grandfather of Strongbow; (2) 
Baldwin de Moels, who married Albreda, niece of 
William the Conqueror; (3) William Crispin, 
Lord of Bec, who married Eva de Montfort; and 
(4) Gilbert, Lord of Tellitres, in Normandy. The 
son of the last-named, Ralph de Tellidres, married 
his cousin, Rohais, daughter of Richard FitzGil- 
bert by his wife Rohais, daughter of Walter Gif- 
fard, third Lord of Longueville, who was created 
Earl of Buckingham by William the Conqueror. 
The offspring of Ralph and Rohais—Robert de 
Tellidres—is said to have assumed the name of 
Giffard, and settled at Whitchurch temp. Hen. II. 
No authorities are cited in support of this series 
of statements, and I should be glad to learn if any 
of them rest on a substratum of fact. 

W. F. Pr 
Jaipur, Rajputana, 
Sr. Grorcz as a Bapor.— 

Look at my George :—I am a Gentleman, 

Rate me at what you will, you shall be paid. 

: ‘2 Hen, VI.,’ IV, i. 29. 

This couplet proves that the figure of St. George in 
hakespeare’s time was already a recognized badge 
of Knighthood. How much further back is this 
ge traceable? The order of the Garter dates 
from 1349, and knights of that order bear a George 
which is very much like that which was first 
stamped on an English coin, nearly two centuries 
, When Henry VIII. minted his George nobles, 


inscribed “Tali dicata signo mens fluctuari requit.” 
Did the knights use the George noble as their 
badge ; or had they an earlier medal of their own? 


James D, Burier. 
Madison, Wis., U.S, 


Apam the twenty-fifth year 
of Edward I. I find that one Adam de Fulham 
was one of the two sheriffs of London. Oan any 
correspondent oblige me with any information re- 
lative to this person? Any references to persons 
bearing the surname of Fulham, ffulham, Foul- 
ham, &c., would be very acceptable. Answers 
may be sent direct tome. Cnas. Jas. Finer. 

49, Edith Road, West Kensington, W. 


AvutHors of Quotations WANTED.— 


He shoots higher far 
Who aims the moon than he who aims a on 


Replies. 


CISTERN FOR A DINNER TABLE. 
(7 §. vii. 187.) 

The expression of Pepys, “a Copper Cisterne for 
the table,” may be taken in its general sense to 
mean that it was part of the equipment of a dining- 
room, and as distinguished from an ordinary out- 
door leaden water-cistern, but not necessarily placed 
upon the actual dining-table, which, indeed, in a 
small and hospitable establishment like that of the 
Secretary of the Admiralty would have been 
already full enough. 

In their modern use these cisterns first smut 
in the shape of, and in service as, coarse fluted 
oval or round wine-coolers of copper, pewter, or 
bronze, and standing, with or without feet, upon 
the floor. Such a cistern—“ bassin en cuivre re- 
couvert de branches de vigne ”—charged with its 
wine-flasks, may be seen in the foreground of 
Vander Helst’s noble picture, ‘ Het Schultersmaal- 
tyd,’ at Amsterdam, painted in commemoration of 
the peace of Westphalia in 1648, A precisely 
similar arrangement, with copper cistern, vine 
leaves, and all complete, is shown in a “ conversa- 
tion piece” by Palamedes in my possession. Ina 
print of the period representing a banquet given at 
the Hague by the Estates of Holland to Charles IL, 
on May 30, 1660, no such object appears at all, 
but a large wine-ewer stands on the floor. Six 
years later, when Pepys bought his copper cistern, 
silver ones were just coming in; and these, from 
their superior character, were probably soon placed 
as ornaments upon the dining-table, or on the side 
table or sideboard. 

It is not quite clear whether in their new posi- 
tion the old use was at once abandoned, and the 
finer vessels treated simply as receptacles for flow- 
ing wine. This was, at any rate, an extravagant 
and barbarous practice, detrimental to the wine, 
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and attended with so much inconvenience that 
such a use could not have been frequent. Smaller 
cisterns, with fountains or taps, were, therefore, 
the next step, and these, in their turn, as the art 
of dining improved, were not found to provide the 
best means for seriously treating the wine ; more- 
over, the monteith was just coming in, and a new 
want now arose, 

I gather from Mr. Cripps’s ing book on 
‘Old English Plate’ that towards the end of the 
seventeenth century the fashion was becoming 
general for the host to supply his guests with the 

te n for their use at his table—twelve 

ing a large set—and it became desirable, and a 
point of etiquette, to wash the forks and spoons in 
the dining-room from time to time during the pro- 

of the dinner. For this ee a cistern, 
whether of copper or silver, old or new, would 
equally serve; and the fortunate few who then 
possessed silver plates would have them rinsed in 
the same way. But silver cisterns could not have 
been common or often put to the baser use ; but 
when they were discarded from the table, the more 
interesting monteith, with its movable rim, tall 
punch-glasses, lemon-strainer, and ladle took their 
place. No doubt copper cisterns of the old shape 
served indifferently for a time both as wine-coolers 
and wash-tubs until their use in the latter capacity 


came to be supplied by the oval lead-lined maho- | ?: 


gany brass-bound tubs, fitting into a frame with 
our short legs, and kept, when not wanted, in the 
open space arranged for it under the middle of the 
sideboard. From this position the tub was ousted 
in the time of Chippendale. The forks and spoons 
had increased to such a number that they had to 
be washed in the pe, and the silver and china 
plates were similarly removed in open-fluted maho- 
pany brass-bound buckets, with brass handles. 

place of the tub was now taken by the cel- 
larette, or by the hexagonal or octagonal brass- 
bound lead-lined wine-cooler, with a hinged lid, 
and having a tap in the middle of the bottom. 
This had supplanted the earlier cistern, which has 
suggested this somewhat discursive note. 

Aubert HartsHorne. 

T cannot conceive that such a thing as a receptacle 
for washing wb gee. &c., in, should, even in the 
roughest period, have been placed on a dinner 
table. Such receptacles I have seen. I had one 
at one time that fitted into a side table ; these I 
understand were for rinsing out glasses in. Might 
not Pepys he speaking of this side table. That 
rinsing, with its attendant splashing and mess have 
really been enacted, and on the table, only a 
hundred years ago, though in a different form to 
that imagined by Mr. Mount, the following will 
testify. Ata dinner party at Dublin Castle during 
the vice-royalty of the Duke of Rutland, 1784-87, 
a Col. St. Leger (a great “ buck”) was present, 
who was much enamoured of the justly celebrated 


beauty, the Duchess of Rutland. After dinner, 
and before the removing of the cloth, finger-glasses 
were placed before each, when a general rinsing of 
the mouth took place. Our “‘ buck,” who sat next 
the duchess, seized her glass, so soon as she had 
finished operations, and, with an air of gallantry, 
drank the contents. The duke, observing this, 
said, “St. Leger, you are in luck ; this is the night 
on which her ladyship washes her feet. You shall 
have a goblet.” Even with this story before us, I 
cannot but think that plate and glass washing was 
done at the side. I have seen the silver cistern 
belonging to Earl Spencer, a gorgeous piece of 

and this is always on the floor at the side tab 

Harotp Mater, Colonel. 


I wish I could give Mr. Mount any information 
as to the use of the table cistern. It has often puzzled 
me. The plate rinsing suggestion seems quite 
absurd. As Mr. Mount wishes to obtain “ men- 
tion of the word or thing from the literature of the 
seventeenth or eighteenth century,” I venture to 
offer the following notices, although not, strictly 
speaking, literary. In the household books at 
Althorp there is a list of things in the pantry, anno 
1607, and among them are “ a little new cesterne of 
lead,” and a “cesterne of pewter.” In Mr. Chaffers’s 
* Hall Marks on Gold and Silver Plate,’ &c., 1883, 
. 119, is a notice of a “ Large Silver Cistern, dated 
1681, the handles in form of peacocks, resting on 
four lions’ claws, weighing 2,000 oz., the property 
of the Duke of Rutland.” A foot-note says ; “It 
holds 60 gallons, and is said to have been filled with 
caudle when the father of the present duke was born, 
and with punch at the christening of the Marquis of 
Granby, in Jan., 1814, the Prince Regent being 
sponsor.” J. Drxox. 

[Very many more replies are held over, in case con- 
dition of space should admit of their insertion. ] 


Tae Ortrsopox Direction ror 
Crurcues (7" vii. 166).—The remarks of Mr. 
Srocken on this subject are rather of the vaguest. 
His authority, Smith, of the ‘Topography,’ calls 
to recollection an observation he had read some- 
where, but where he was unable to state, “ that 
churches do not stand east and west, but imme- 
diately opposite to the sun as it rises on the day 
on which the saint died to whom the church is 
dedicated.” Now for this statement neither Smith 
nor anybody else has ever given the slightest 
authority, contemporary or otherwise ; but when 8 
man has a theory to propound, it is marvellous 
how slight a basis will serve to support a theory of 
stupendous dimensions. 

That most of our old cathedrals and churches 
stand in a rough way east and west is undeniable, 
but how they came to be so is far from 
I am not aware of any church authority on the 
subject, Certainly there is no Papal rescript t 
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‘inner, that effect, for the central church of Christendom, | disregard the mutation of ‘ ” and “ grain” in 
lasses St. Peter’s at Rome, has the altar at the west end. | Garner. _ A. Hau. 
ing of Mr. Ferguson (‘ eo vel & p. 516) says:| 13, Paternoster Row, E.C. 
t next “The orientation of churches by turning their! (arnault Place, Clerkenwell, erected i 
in 1825- 
aatey, ‘sed it.” The Catholi °F | treasurer of the New River Company, who died 
night the March 11, 1827, at the advanced age of seventy- 
grea eharches of 88. Ide, St. Vi six, and lies buried in Enfield churchyard, near 
shall modern enusehes © tilde, St. Vincent de the south door of the church, under a sarcoph 
us, Paul, snd St, Lazare, stand north and south. In| white marble, which 
g was England it is a High Church piece of pedantry, | }:. memo e, was — a — 
istern which in some cases leads to a ridiculous mis-| 34 yy idoiten Square Clerkenwell. ” 
plate, placing of the building where the circumstances ied . ‘ 
are not favourable to orientation. Garnault Place, Clerkenwell, was built 1825-6, 


nel, The notion of the axis being set out facing the and received its name from Samuel Garnault, trea- 
sunrise on the saint’s day can easily be tested by | surer of the New River Company, who died March 


— any one curious on the subject. 11, 1827, aged seventy-four, and was buried at 
nite re is another fad bearing in the same direc- | Enfield. Grimaldi lived in Garnault Place from 
ba tion. Some (not many) churches have the chancel | 1829 to 1832. See Pinks’s ‘ History of Clerken- 
f the set out in a line diverging from the axis of the | well’ (1881), p. 397. G. F. R. B. 
ot nave. This is assumed to be an allusion to the 
rctly bowing of the Saviour’s head on the cross at the} Countess or Buzssineton (7 S. vii. 47 
“y | crucifixion. If there is any authority for this, let | 136).—In the ‘People’s Gallery of Engravings, 
it be brought forward. If not, let it be discarded | published by Fisher, of Newgate Street, about 
ae as a silly superstition. J. A. Picron. 1843, is a fine line engraving of this celebrated 
If Me. Srocxss will tern isher’s ‘ Drawing-Room crap- Book’ at an earlier 
look under the word Orientation,” | Tt is halt-length portrait, depicting 
gon | hewill ind that a discussion of this very point | "er fine-looking woman, quite in the prime of 
began at 2° §, y, 378, w.G 5 life, wearing a morning dress, and leaning her head 
upon her hand. Joun Pickrorp, M.A, - 
‘ Car, vii. 108).— Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 
‘oseph Garnault, of the Hon. East India Com "al ”, “eT? 
testant refugees, belonging to the true Huguenot | (7™ S. vi. 307, 4375 vi. ).— Mn. W. 
elgg , gu Hacxwoop’s reason for supposing that the vervain 


of 1206 family with | “has nothing to do with the appellation ‘ trois 
con- ‘bled jacob | gouttes de sang’” is a curious one indeed. It is 
ey of ll ennobled as Jacob Aubert, | the very colour of the flower that occasioned the 
Chatellerantt Peter, of | name. Mr. Hackwoop should remember that 
’ y. His son Michael in 1724 our forefathers did not distinguish so nicely 


DING acquired the manor of Goldbeaters, Bull’s Cross, i 
Mr. Enfield, where their descendants in the female bes 
named (see 7 S. iv. 337; v. 112), | calls it purple :— 
J : 
= Polen Margaret | in his blood that on the ground lay spill’d, 
ret ancestor of Willi 0, and 1s direct | 4 purple flower sprung up, chequer'd with white, 
: 0 iam, second Lord Romilly, born mbling well his pale cheeks and the blood 
1me- 835, —_ Joseph had an elder brother, named| Which in round drops upon their whiteness stood, 
day Daniel, who took the landed ne | and was/ So also in Milton :— 
h is soney or treasurer, perhaps both, of the New Smooth Adonis from his native rock 
nith River Company. This gentleman died 1786, and Ran purple to the sea, sup with blood 
atest it is from this connexion that the row of houses Of Thammuz yearly wounded. 
ae 7 Garnault Place, Clerkenwell, arose. Blood may or may not be purple, but the purple 
° Gn @ course of a discussion on the family name | orchis is to this day called Guskeomena, because it 
y bs et, I endeavoured to trace this name through | was supposed to have been stained with our Lord’s 
oO prefix (7 §. iii. 10, 78, 175). I com-| blood, and for a similar reason vervain itself had 
ches arnault with Arnold, é.¢., Arnwald ; then | for one of its names “Mercury's blood” or, as 
ble, termi ve also Herault (Heraldus) with the same|Gerarde puts it, ‘“‘ Mercurie’s moist bloude.” 
lear. ination. The French also have Garnier. Here | Mason, indeed, calls the vervain “blue,” but then 
the intensive, and Gar- works back to | he wanted a rhyme to “dew.” Leaving this ques- 
t to » meaning also a spear ; but I cannot wholly | tion of the , however, the lines I quoted 
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before from White unmistakably connect vervain 
with the Passion :— 

Thou healedst our Saviour Jesus Christ, 

And staunchedst His bleeding — OB 


Beveripce or Betrrace (7* §. vii. 9).—Four 
centuries of Scottish life may perhaps be sufficient 
to give this name the character of “strictly” 
Scottish in Mr. Hatten’s eyes. So much is 
attested for it by the ‘ Exchequer Rolls of Scot- 
land,’ vols. vi. to xi., and Beveridge’s ‘Culross 
and Tulliallan.’ Mr. D, Beveridge mentions Friar 
Beverage, or Beveridge, burned to death on the 
Castle Hill of Edinburgh along with Thomas Forret, 
Vicar of Dollar, in 1538, and suggests that he may 
have been a monk of Culross, where a garden ad- 
joining the convent-yard was known in after days 
as Beverage’s Yard. The name, he further says, 
is a common one in Kinross-shire and the western 
district of Fife. The derivation accepted by Mr. 
Beveridge in his interesting book is ‘‘ Beverege,” 
or Beaver Island, which he refers to as an island 
in the Severn, mentioned under that name by Flo- 
rence of Worcester. Beverley is also instanced as 
a cognate name. Supposing this to be the true 
derivation, the islet in the Severn would not neces- 
sarily be the actual source of the Scottish family 
name, but a Beaver Island may exist or have 
existed in Scotland. The Exchequer Rolls give 
us James, John, and Thomas Beverage as tenants 
of Bonehill, in Fife, as far back as 1485-7. 

Noman. 


Burke calls Beveridge Norman ; there is a Beu- 
vrages, Nord of France. But as the bishop came 
of a Leicestershire family, it is well to note that the 
fine domain of Belvoir Castle, pronounced Beever, 
is in the same county; the hill may well have an 
“edge” or “ ridge” to account for the joint Beve- 
ridge. Belfrage is also given as Belfarge; the 
armorial bearings of and Beveridge are 
very different. A. Hatt. 

13, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


Mepat or Taomas Jonnson §. vii. 48). 
—I think there is now a Thomas Johnson in Hali- 
fax, Nova Scotia, who would undoubtedly respond 
to a letter of inquiry. If he should not, ALpHEece 
might write to Dr. James R. De Wolf, Dartmouth, 
= a who might tell him Pai the Johnson 


mily,. W. H. Eaton. 
New York. 


Grorce Lyrww (7" §, i. 368).—I asked a ques- 
tion at this reference respecting George Lynn, of 
Southwick, near Oundle, in Northamptonshire, and 
as no reply has been received, I may mention that 
I find in the ‘ Bibliotheca Topographica Britannica’ 
vol. iii. Bai) that he married a daughter of Sir 
Edward Bellamy, who was Lord Mayor of London 
in 1735, and by his marriage he became possessed 


of the manor of Frinton, in the county of Essex. 
George Lynn and several of his relations wor, 
members of a society, founded at Spalding in 1710, 
under the name of the Gentlemen’s Society, for the 
cultivation of art, literature, and science, This 
society enrolled amongst its members a number of 
distinguished persons, including Sir Isaac New. 
ton during the latter years of his life, though it is 
not likely that he attended any of its meetings; the 
only record, I believe, of his connexion therewith 
(besides his name in the list), being that in the rules 
and orders as revised in 17265 it is stated to be by 
his advice that “a correspondence is to be kept up 
with foreign members, &c.” 

I have no reason to suppose that George Lynn 
was in any way conn with the Lynn family 
(long settled in the county of Durham) from which 

am descended. But as I also S @ query re- 
specting the latter in ‘ N. & Q.,’ 7" S. ii. 288, it 
may be worth while to say that I have met 
with satisfactory evidence that the William 
Lynn, of Clapham, there mentioned was, in fact, 
my father’s uncle and the ‘eminent surgeon” 
referred to by Surtees (‘ History of Durham,’ 
vol. iii. p. 20). He and his brother, my . 
father, were, I believe, natives of Sunderland ; but 
his professional life was spent in London (like my 
father after him he was one of the surgeons of 
Westminster Hospital), and in the latter part of his 
life he held a house in Clapham, to which I have 
recently found a letter addressed to him by m 
father, written whilst with the army in Portugal, 
in 1809. His wife, Dorothy, née Bewicke, was, 
therefore, one of the daughters of Robert Bewicke, 
who was half-cousin to his father. She survived 
her husband, and died in 1843, et. 80. 

W. T. 

Blackheath, 


Leicuton Famity (7" §. vii. 147). —The 
* English Baronetage’ (vol. iv. p, 42, ed. of 1741) 
ives Elizabeth, daughter of Sir William Gerard, 
Kant, as wife of Thomas, son and heir of Sir Edward 
Leighton. The authority given in a note to this 
statement is Le Neve’s MSS., vol. iii. p. 286. 
Watrer Hanes, 
Faringdon, Berks, 


Cross Tress (7" S, vii. 8, 138).—The first road 
crossed on leaving Salisbury for London is King 
John’s Lane, from Clarendon to Old Sarum. A 
large elm there (a point in the boundary of the 
borough) is called on some maps “ Whipping-cross 
Tree,” but in my boyhood I always understood it 
to be Weeping-cross, where our ancestors had 
taken tearful leave of friends undertaking the 

rils of a two days’ travel to London, or ibly 
urther, a pilgrimage to Canterbury or the con- 
tinent. eeping-cross Tree was too far out 
town to be used for whipping. The market-place 


still retained, for my edification, the stout peculiar 
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lamp-post that had borne the pillory ; and eve 
village had adjoining its of 
the two <3 ay for men’s legs, and two 
smaller for boys’, like the curiously carved pair, 
with Elizabethan date, that I remember in Walt 
Abbey town—where now, I wonder ? 

L. G. 


Worpsworta’s ‘Ope To THe Cuckoo’ (7" §, 
vii. 67, 157).—Allow me to congratulate your 
learned correspondent the Rev. ED. MaRrsHALL 
on his Latin rendering in a Sapphic stanza of 
Wordsworth’s lines. May I be excused for point- 
ing out that your second correspondent (ante, 
p. 158) has introduced a false quantity by making 
the second syllable of cuculus short? Of. Horace, 
‘Sat.’ I. vii. 31:— 

Ceasisset magna compellans voce cucullum. 
F, C. Brrxseck Terry. 


There must surely be some misprint in Mr. 
Mansuatt’s Alcaic line. May I suggest, not by 
any means as a version of the original,— 

avisné, an vocanda 
Vox medio fugitiva czlo ? 
P. J. F. Gantitton, 


Eprrapa (7" §. vii. 66, 171).—As 
& contrast to this, and as a very natural protest 
against a too common representation of heaven, the 
following is noteworthy. My mother was trying 
to console a poor old cottager on his deathbed by 
describing to him the happiness of heaven. His 
reply, however, proved that she had failed. “ Ab, 
ma'am,” he said, ‘‘mebby it’s very nicet ; 
but I think I’d rayther be somewhere where I 
could dig a bit, and sich.” Cc. C. B. 


Cot. Warrztocke vi. 487; vii. 171).— 
The Lieut.-General Whitelocke, notorious for his 
disgraceful capitulation at Buenos Ayres, on July 7, 
1807, can hardly be the Lieut.-Col. Whitelock 
inquired about by your correspondent, as the 
under circumstances that 

ld de im ever a ing as a plaintiff 
against the Government. 

The Buenos Ayres Whitelocke produced at his 
trial certificates of good conduct and bravery in 
the West Indies in 1794; and had he served at the 
taking of Seringapatam in 1799 he would have 
been glad to have quoted as well his services there 
in extenuation of his conduct in 1807. 

His trial took place early in 1808, at Chelsea 
Hospital, and the proceedings were published in 
two volumes immediately afterwards. They some- 
times appear in the catalogues of second-hand 
booksellers, particularly in the Southern ports. 

APPLEBY. 


Boox Musuix (7 §. vii. 69, 177).—John 
nsaw writes from Paris, Oct. 23, 1539, to 
Honor, Viscountess Lisle : ‘* Howbeit, the peltier 


showed me that many weareth whyght tafta or 

mosyn in the suyte” (‘Lisle Papers, vol. x. 

art. 31). Is this an early reference to muslin ? 
HERMENTRUDE, 


Lavy Hitt (7 §. vii. 168).—In the ‘ Monthly 
Obituary’ published in the Zuropean Magazine 
for August, 1789, p. 150, I find the following a 
under the date of July 17: ‘At Hardwi 
Grange, near Shrewsbury, Lady Hill, wife of 
Joseph Foster Barham, Esq., and on the 20th like- 
wise Mr, Barham.” J. F. Mansercu. 

Liverpool, 

Wernaersy (7" §. vi. 308, 414; vii. 9, 73).—Dr. 
ATKINSON, in his numerous writings, rides to death 
his hobby of place-names being derived from the 
owners of property, for we work round thereby in 
a circle, and, bar such names as are derived from 
trades (as Smith, Carpenter, &c.) or peculiarities (as 
Redhead, Black, White, &c.), surely we fall back 
on names being derived from places! This is appa- 
rent in the titles we give even nowadays to our 
nobility, as the Duke of Richmond, the Earl of 
Carlisle, whilst in Scotland Sandy Mac of Such-a- 
place is called “‘ The” Such-a-place. Dr. ATKIN- 
son is a Berkshire gentleman bred and born. On 
his appointment to the living of Danby in Cleve- 
land he, by the assistance of ancient Norse and 
modern Danish, made himself a thorough proficient 
in the Yorkshire dialect, and is one of the best 
authorities extant on that dialect. Esoracum. 


Passing by the question of “ roused ire” and the 
suppression of the essential qualification as to what 
I had said about “ the prefix in the preponderating 
majority of the place-names ending in by,” Sir 
J. A. Picron’s notice of my communication is 
somewhat amusing. For it is impossible to sup- 
pose that he is in earnest when he makes by to 
“mean the same as ton in Anglo-Saxon,” ignores 
the distinction between Saxon and Angle in the 
“ making of England,” and quotes—to mention no 
other case—Bullockby as an “ introduction of the 
name of an animal in Danish nomenclature.” I 
think further commentary on Sir J. A. Picron’s 


communication is scarcely ne ° 
J. ATKINSON. 
Danby in Cleveland. 


Sucar-tones (7" vii. 189).—The remark of 
Dr. Johnson about the French footman is in Bos- 
well (anno 1775). Mr. Chaffers, in his ‘Hall 
Marks on Gold and Silver Plate,’ &c., 1883, p. 122, 
gives an example of sugar-tongs, dated 1720, in the 


possession of the Corporation of Dorchester. 
J. Dixon. 


Russta (7@ §. vi. 149, 177, 275, 372, 475).— 
Mr. Horson has misquoted ‘ Words and Places’ 
in reference to the etymology of the name Russia. 
He will see that the passage really refers to the 
etymology of Prussia, and not of Russia. As to the 
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latter, I would refer him to the Ilchester Lectures 
of Dr. Vilhelm Thomsen on ‘ The Origin of the 
Ancient Russ.’ Dr. Thomsen has discussed the 
ancient forms of the name at considerable length, 
and has shown that it is highly probable that it is 
a corrupted Finnic loan-word from the Swedish, 
originally applied to the Varangians, and meaning 
en ” or “ rowers.” Isaac TaYLor. 


Porrry ror §, vii. 168).—In 
Jean Ingelow’s ‘ Poems’ (the first series, Published 
= 1863) are the following lines in the ‘Songs of 

ven 

You moon, have you done something wrong 

That God has hidden your face y anenne 
I hope if you have you will soon be forgiven, 

And shine again in your place. 

Henry Drake. 

Reoimentat Baposs or THE 63RD Foor S. 
vii. 188).—Major Laurence-Archer states that after 
the escape of Napoleon from Elba “the 63rd joined 
an expedition against Guadaloupe,” and that 
“eagles and standards were surrendered by the 
French”; also that “about this period the fleur- 
de-lis badge was adopted.” 

In describing the badges of the present Man- 
chester Regiment, Major Laurence-Archer mentions 
that the “ eight-pointed star with number in centre 
was on the buttons of the officers.” Capt. Trimen 
says that no authority can be found for the use of 
the badge of the fleur-de-lis. I may mention that 
the star (silver, on a frosted gilt centre) is worn on 
the “ waist ” of the present Manchester 
Regiment. Ropert Rayner. 


Locxwoop Famity §, vii. 167).—The query 
relating to this family refers to the Essex branch 
as using the name of Wood; but I may mention 
that the present head of the family is known as 
Col. Lockwood. His seat of Bishop’s Hall adjoins 
the site of Dewshall, the latter house having been 


led d long si 
ng since. I. C. Goutp. 


or Huppinetox, co. Worcester (7% 
8. vii. 108).—Has Hermentruve seen the pedigree 
of Winter in the ‘ Visitation of Worcestershire, 
1569,’ the last volume of the Harleian Society, 
pp. 147-9? There is no mention of the name of 

nderhill in this, but it is very fall before the 
date of 1569, and I shall have much pleasure in 
copying it if this would be of any use. It is taken 
from Har]. MSS. 1566, fo. 120. 

B. Frorence 


Cuorr-orean §, vii. 87).—In Sir J. Haw- 
kins’s ‘ History of the Science and Practice of 
Music,’ 1776 (new edition, 1853, vol. ii. p. 614), 
occurs the following passage :— 

“In cathedral churches where there are generally two 
organs, a large and a small, the latter the French dis- 
tinguish by the epithet Positif, the reason whereof we 


are to seek, the term being only proper and belonging to 
organs fixed to a certain place, and is used in contra- 
distinction to portatif,a term applied to those portable 
ones, which, like the Regal, | be carried about.) We 
in England call it the choir, and by corruption the choir 
organ,” 

In the ‘ History of the Organ,’ by Rimbault and 
Hopkins, 1855, p. 40, I find the following :— 

“« We here see the origin of the choir organ, which was 
the smaller organ, called the positive, used in monastic 
times to accompany the voices of the choir. Afterwards, 
when the organs were joined together, and the organist 
took his seat between them,...... the choir-organ became 
corrupted into the chair-o: In one of Matthew 
Locke's organ pieces, prin in his ‘ Melothesia,’ 1673, 
the ‘ great organ’ and the ‘ chair organ’ are mentioned.” 


MARSHALL. 


Darcy or Dorsey (7" S. vii. 88, 195).—Hock- 
ley in the Hole was in Clerkenwell, and is now 
Ray Street, Farringdon Road. The name appears 
to have been changed towards the end of the last 
century. The bear garden in Hockley in the Hole 
was the resort of questionable characters, and there 
are numerous references to the place in the litera- 
ture of the last century. See ~~ * Dunciad,’ i. 
222, 326; Spectator, No. 436 ; Fielding’s ‘Jona- 
than Wild,’ book i. chap. ii.; and ‘Beggars’ Opera, 
Act I. For most of these references I am indebted 
to the note on p. 134, vol. iii., of Mr. Birkbeck 
Hill’s edition of Boswell’s ‘ Johnson.’ 

The D’Arcys are an Irish family (Burke's ‘Peer- 
age,’ Carberry Baron). A Col. D’Arcy obtained 
the Victoria Cross for gallant conduct at Ulundi, 
Zululand, in 1879, J. A. J. Hovuspey. 

21, Canonbury Park North. 


It may interest Mr. Crecar to learn that 
Clutterbuck’s ‘History of Herts’ (vol. i. p. 324) 
contains a notice of the family of D’Arci, of Boving- 
don, in that county, and further, that C. Smith’s 
‘English Atlas’ (1821) gives a place called Hockley 
in the Hole as situate within the boundaries of 
Bucks, but distant about two miles from Boving- 
don. F. W. D. 

[“ The distinguishing appellation of the place is not 
without parallel. There is a parish in Shropshire 
Hopton in the Hole, There is also Ockley, in Surrey, 
six and a half miles from Dorking” (Borzeav). A long 
reply by Mn. Hackwoop is at the service of Mz. Caecas, 
if he will send a stamped and directed envelope. } 


Fiaxes(7" §, vi. 489; vii. 36).—L. L. K. 
refers to the memoir of Flint Jack. The title is 
“Smithson’s Lives of Michael Parker, the Malton 
Gravedigger, David Greenbury, Tom Mawkman, 
and Flint Jack (Edward Simpson). Malton: 
printed at the Messenger Office by H. Smithson, 
Yorkers Gate, 1877.” Ep. MarsHALt. 


Urrisn (7™ §, vii. 99).—At this reference the 
reviewer of ‘ Major Fraser's Manuscript’ su 
that opish might be Popish with the initial letter 
dropped out, rather than uppish, because the latter, 
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in the sense of proud, &c., ‘is surely of much later 

wth.” The following quotations seem to show 
that uppish in the sense named was in use at the 
beginning of the eighteenth century :—“I find 
Dingley smelled a rat, because the Whigs are 
upish; but if ever I hear that word again I’ll 
uppish you” (Swift, ‘Journal to Stella,’ January 25, 
1712); “Othe: of that kidney are very uppish 
and alert upon ’t” (Tatler, 1710, No, 230). 

Geo. AppERson. 


In the Tatler, No. 230, Thursday, September 28, 
1710, “a copy of a letter” is given to illustrate the 
slang of the day. One passage runs thus: “’Tis 
said the French King will bamboozle us agen, 
which causes many Speculations. The Jacks and 
others of that kidney are very uppish and alert 
upon ’t, as you may see by their Phizz’s.” I quote 
the Tatler, ed. 1774, vol. iv. p. 156. war 


How Porvutar INFoRMATION 18 AcQUIRED: 
Daveurer (7" §S. vi. 283, 370, 510).—Sir J. A. 
Pictoy, Mr. Frost, and Sr. Switnin quote a 
formidable array of authorities in favour of Jacob 
Grimm’s suggestion that daughter means “ the 
little milkmaid.” Dr. O. Schrader, however, the 
latest and best authority, seems inclined to discard 
this “little idyl” of prehistoric times, and sug- 

the more probable explanation that daughter 
is equivalent to the Latin filia, and means “the 
suckling.” See Schrader, ‘Sprachvergleichung und 
Urgeschichte,’ pp. 36, 195; and compare Fick, i. 
p. 113, and Skeat, s.v. * Filial.” 
Isaac TayYtor. 


Brron’s ‘Monopy on THe Dearth or Sueri- 
pawn’ (7" §, vii. 108).—I can answer for the fol- 
lowing first editions of Byron's pieces having been 
issued in brown-paper wrappers, viz., ‘Childe 
Harold’ (canto 3), ‘The Siege of Corinth,’ 
‘Mazeppa,’ ‘ Manfred,’ and ‘ Prisoner of Chillon’; 
also the first Svo. edition of ‘The Waltz, ‘The 
Age of Bronze’ (second edition), ‘Ode to Napo- 
leon’ (second edition), ‘Beppo’ (fifth edition), 
‘The Bride of Abydos’ (third edition), were 
published in similar form, so that probably the 
first editions of these last may be added to the 
former list, I have two copies of the ‘Monody,’ 
both (to judge by their title-pages) first editions ; 
but in one of them J. 99 begins “To mourn the 
vanished beam,” and in this one the poem of 118 
lines ends at the bottom of p. 11; in the other, 
1. 99 reads “To weep,” &., and IJ. 115-118 are 
on p. 12. Can Mr. Wetcn or any other cor- 
respondent inform me which of these two was 
issued first ? F. W. D. 


Cour, Corres (7 §, vii. 4, 153).—I cannot be 
sure, but if memory is not at fault the long whip 
used by horse-breakers was often called “a colter,” 
Pronounced “‘cowter.” I have lively enough re- 


membrance, however, that the lad who got a good 
thrashing for his misdeeds had “a cowtin,” and if 
his punishment was particularly heavy it was a 
“bad cowtin.” I am speaking of Derbyshire in 
particular, where boys and stray donkeys always 
came together, to the detriment of the latter 
usually, and the chivvying of the animal with 
sticks and pieces of rope was “fun” of the highest 
order. When all was over the lads would talk of 
the ‘* cowtin” | had ginth norter,” providing 
the excitement been of the right sort. 
Txos, 
Worksop. 


My original — has been quite overlooked. It 
appears that Walsall had a body of men called 
“coltes,” of rowdy character ; they might have re- 
sembled the old potwallopers and longshoremen of 
London, and they carried staves or a. 


Cocker’s ‘ Dictionary’ (7 §. vii. 129).—In 
the “List of Dictionaries” appended to the ‘ En- 
cyclopedic Dictionary ’ (vii. 644) Edward Cocker’s 
‘English Dictionary’ is entered under the year 
1704. There is no reference to the second edition, 

Taomas 

Helensburgh, N.B, 


According to the British Museum Catalogue,— 
first edition, 1704; second edition, 1715; third 
edition, 1724, very much enlarged and way ae 
J. Hawkins. See also—s.v. ‘* Cocker ”—‘ Engli 
Dictionaries,’ E.D.S., 1877. E. OC. Hutme. 

18, Philbeach Gardens, 8S. W. 


4 In ‘N. & Q.,’ 6" S. v. 223, I find the follow- 
ing :— 

“1715, Cocker’s Dictionary. Thirty-third edition. 
Printed for T. Norris at ee Leshing lass on London 
Bridge, C. Brown at the Crown in Newgate Street, and 
A. Betterworth at the Red Lyon in Paternoster Row, 

I possess this edition, dated 1715, but in the title- 
page it is stated to be the second edition, not the 
thirty-third. Can anybody explain this extra- 
ordinary discrepancy? See also some remarks on 
the third edition, 1724, in ‘N. & Q..,’ . 312. 

Ebberston. 

(Many contributors are thanked for replies. Dr. 
BRUSHFIELD says the first edition is rare, and gives an 
abridged title.) 


Sr. Mark’s, Venice vii. 105).—From 
the ‘Memoir of George Edmund Street, R.A.,’ it 
may be gathered that as early as 1879 (when Mr. 
J. Sranpish Haty dates his own last visit to 
Venice) the pavement of the north aisle of St. 
Mark’s had been repaired, and the surface made 
absolutely level, the result being a commonplace 
effect, which Mr. Street, together with many other 
men of taste, very deeply oe He spoke on the 
subject of tampering with the glories of St. Mark’s 
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at an indignation meeting held at Oxford in the 
November of 1879, and there was subsequent dis- 
cussion on the very point to which your corre- 
ndent has again drawn attention. me urged 
t the unevenness of the floor resulted from sub- 
sidence of the ground, owing to the shrinking of 
water beneath; but Street maintained that the 
undulations were designedly introduced to figure 
forth the sea, the building itself being regarded as 
the ark of the Church resting on the waters. He 
pointed out that, in spite of the lack of level in the 
pavement, the small pieces of marble of which it 
was composed had not broken away from each 
other, as they would have done if there had been 
any displacement of the kind alleged, and re- 
marked that certain large grey slabs before the 
choir were actually waved on the surface. The 
choir, too, is built over a crypt, which shows no 
trace of settlement, though the floor above it was, 
as we have seen, uneven. The pavement at 
Marano was mentioned as another case in point, 
and in the ‘ Memoir’ is quoted a Latin description 
of the flooring originally laid down at St. John 
the Baptist’s at Ravenna, wherein wndosum undique 
is taken to mean that the stones were purposely 
put down unevenly, and not merely arranged in 
wave-suggesting patterns, Chap. xi. pp. 248-254 
of Mr. Arthur E. Street’s pious memorial is not 
uninteresting reading. Sr. Swirar. 


I do not believe with Mr. Greville or your cor- 
respondent Mr. Haty that the undulation of the 
floor of St. Mark’s is due to design of the archi- 
tect. It arises from what builders call “ settlement.” 
St. Mark’s is built on the soft, yielding mud 
brought down in old times by the Po. The 
enormous pressure of the walls of the church on 
such incoherent materials produces a subsidence of 
the building, and consequently a squeezing up of 
the soil in the interior. The leaning towers at 
Bologna and at Pisa are instances of settlement 
due to the same cause. Pisa stands on the old delta 
of the Arno: the pressure of the tower, when its 
height is considered and the comparatively small 
area of its base, must be enormous, and accordingly 
settlement has taken place. The Duomo, which is 
contiguous, gives similar evidence by the perpen- 
dicular rents in the walls. Again, Bologna, with 
its leaning towers, is built on the old alluvium of 
the Po, now thirty miles distant. I do not believe 
that any architect of celebrity (and the men who 
built these works were not vulgar artists) ever pro- 
posed to build a leaning tower or an undulating 
floor. J. Carrick Moors. 

(Other replies are acknowledged with thanks. ] 


Tae various St. Epiras tas Western 
Catenpar (7™ §. vii. 163).—There was a well of 
St. Edith in Bristol, jast opposite St. Peter's 
Church, and not far from the roel of the old 
castle. It was under a kind of portico with two 


open arches, and an iron pump represented the 
well. This last year the arches _ been filled 
up with glass, and it appears to turned into a 
» J. W. Harpmay, LL.D, 


The church of Bishop Wilton, East Yorkshire, 
is dedicated to St. Edith (of Wilton °. an 


Mrs, on Miss (7 S. vii. 104, 211).—A copy 
of the Newcastle Weekly Chronicle of Feb. 16 has 
just been sent to me. It contains a notice of a 
certain visiting card, inscribed as follows, 

Miss Foster and Miss Vassall, 
Grosvenor Street, 
which, it seems, has been found * amo’ a 
bundle of letters relating to the period from 1715 
to 1725,” 

The lecturer, a Mr. John Robinson, who ex- 
hibited the card “last week” at Newcastle, informs 
his audience that the Editor of ‘ N. & Q.’ has said 
that this card, having on it the word Miss, and not 
Mistress, cannot be older than 1760. He professes 
to quote the Editor’s ipsissima verba ; but gives no 
reference for the same. And then he truly bat 
irreverently says that “ from 1740 to 1750 the term 
Miss was regularly used.”” He might have clinched 
this statement by observing that Samuel Richard- 
son died in 1761, and that long before that Miss 
Clarissa Harlowe, and Miss Home, and Miss Lacy 
Selby, and Miss Harriet Byron, had all of them 
appeared in print. But I can hardly think that 
our Editor really did give Mr. John Robinson this 
chance of taking his name in vain. 

I see that, according to J. T. F., a maid-of-all- 
work now expects to have her letters addressed 
‘* Miss.” It may be so ; but even in recent years, 
I have known more than one such maidservant 
who was superior to that folly. A certain maid- 
of-all-work, for instance, transferred her savings to 
the Post Office Savings Bank, on my advice ; and 
I asked her how she did it. “‘ The young lady give 
me a book, sir,” she said, “to write my name in; 
and her wrote my name in another book ; and her 
says to me, ‘ Are you Mrs. or Miss?’ ‘ Neither, 
ma'am,’ I says; ‘I are a servant.” That young 
woman respected herself and her calling ; she 
not been educated ata Board School. Again; 4 
servant of my own had a letter addressed to her, 
only a few months ago, at her native village, which 
was directed simply to “ Harriet,” without | 
surname. It found her. “And that shows, 
her sagacious parent, “as there’s precious few 
Harriets in our parts,” A. J. M. 


SertoaPatam §, vii. 27, 113).—Perhaps 
it may be worth noting that Sir Robert Sale, one 
of the best and bravest officers in the British army, 
was present as a young subaltern of seventeen at 
the storming of Seringapatam in 1799. He fell 
forty-six years aft 


, in 1845, at the battle 
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of Moodkee, on the banks of the Sutlej, when | beq 


acting as quartermaster-general, in his sixty-sixth 
ear. The Duke of Wellington, then Lieut.-Col. 
Wellesley, who was _ also at Seringapatam, 
died in 1852. The fine picture by William Jones 
Barker representing the Duke of Wellington, 
in his cabinet at Apsley House, reading the dis- 
hes from India, is now in the collection of 
the Rev. Thomas Witham, at Lartington Hall, near 
Barnard Castle. In the same collection is the 
companion picture, by the same artist, representing 
Nelson composing his prayer in the cabin of the 
Victory, just before the battle of Trafalgar. 
Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge, 


Frotxes Baroyetcy (7" vii. 207).—Martin 
William Browne Ffolkes, the eldest son of the 
second baronet, predeceased his father, leaving as 
his heir his elder son, Sir William Hovell Browne 
Ffolkes, the third and present baronet. His heir 
umptive is (or at any rate was, according to 
rke’s ‘ Peerage and Baronetage,’ in 1884) his 
brother, Martin William Browne Ffolkes—as stated 
in Walford’s ‘ County Families ’—who was born in 
1849, The Henry Edward mentioned by Foster 
was the third son of the second baronet’s eldest 
sop. Having survived the second son, he would 
only be heir presumptive to the baronetcy in the 
event of the a baronet dying without male 
issue and of the death of his nephew Martin 
William Browne Ffolkes since 1884 without issue 
male. ALPHA. 


According to Foster’s ‘Baronetage,’ 1883 edition, 
heir presumptive to this title is given as 
Martin William, brother of the then baronet. 
TRUTH. 


James Gricor (7 S. vii. 107).—The preface 
to the ‘Eastern Arboretum’ is dated “ Norwich, 
1 Sept., 1841.” Oa p. 5 the writer claims “an 
apprenticeship of about twenty years to practical 

tanical pursuits.” He wrote a ‘ Report on 
Trimingham and Runton Plantations, in the 
County of Norfolk, belonging to Sir Edward 
North Buxton, Bart.,’ published in the Trans- 
actions of the Highland Agricultural Society of 
Scotland, vol. x., N.S., pp. 557-574, for which he 
obtained a gold medal, and where he is described 
as “ Mr, James Grigor, Nurseryman and Land 
Zuprover, Norwich.” He died on April 22, 1848, 

t thirty-seven years old.” G. F. R. B. 

P.S.—In the advertisement of his death in the 
Norfolk Chronicle and Norwich Gazette for May 6, 
1848, he is styled “ nurseryman of this city.” His 
Widow still resides at Norwich. 


or 4 Horse wits its Owner (7% §, 
Vi. 468 ; vii. 56, 156).—If my memory does not 
aw, me false, it was, according to the newspapers, 

father of Dr. Cross—and not Dr. Crose—who 


ueathed “his body to his hounds and his soul 
to the devil.” F. OC. Brrxseck Terry. 


Tue 92np Foor S. vii. 205).—Why was 
the second battalion of this regiment, the Gordon 
Highlanders, quartered eight out of the eleven 
years of its existence in I 

Henry Geratp Hope. 

6, Freegrove Road, N. 


Satte Cuurca, Norrorx (7 vi. 202 ; vii. 
44).—That a place should take its name from any 
particular thing would be likely, and no doubt is 
of frequent occurrence where the particular thing 
is of any prominence. There may, of course, in 
times gone by have been large willows; but the 
times and the willows are both gone by, and is it 
not more likely that Blomfield is correct in his 
suggestion? He says (‘ Hist. of Norfolk,’ vol. 
viii.):— 

** Most towns, I am persuaded, took their names from 
some stream or water near to them, the names of which 
streams, &c., now through length of time are lost and 
unknown. So that Salla may be derived from Sa or Sal 
and A: thus Salisbury, Salford, Salton, &c., and Sala is 
a river’s name in Germany.” 

A stream, nameless beyond that it is the Beck, 
runs through Salle, or rather, I fancy, divides 
Salle from Heydon. Hic er Usique. 


Cursine Stones (7™ §, vii. 188).—In Lewis’s 
‘ Topographical Dictionary of Ireland,’ in the de- 
scriptions of some of the counties, E. M. B. will, I 
think, get information about cursing stones. There 
are a good many scattered about Ireland, but the 
only one I can just at present call to mind is one 
near Blacklin, co. Fermanagh, which isa slate with 
a number of bullauns, or bowls, cut in it (thirteen I 
think), and in each bullaun but one there is a 
round stone. The curser moves the round stones 
from one bullaun to another, going round with 
the sun, and as he moves each stone he curses, 
There is another cursing bullaun near Donegal 
town. The hon. sec. R.H.A.A.I., Mr. Thomas 
Plunkett, M.R.LA., Enniskillen, could, I think, 
give information about them. G. H. K. 


“CoMING OUT OF THE LITTLE END OF THE 
Horn” (7" §. iv. 323).—I do not remember to 
have ever previously heard this adage, although 
it may still be common enough in some of the 
Midland Counties. It is, however, doubtless very 
old, and it would be interesting to ascertain its 
origin. Mr. Hopextn’s curious picture is evi- 
dently an illustration of its meaning as to the 
results of suretyship; and he will be glad to 
hear that in my possession is a picture relating 
to the same je Pay on canvas, measuring about 
18 in. by 14 in., and which was attributed to 
Hogarth by a former owner, and is certainly of 
his time. Into the large end of an enormous ox 


horn, ornamentally mounted with gold at each 
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end and suspended by a black cord with loops 
(or knot) and bullion tassels, a man with brown 
coat, red breeches, white stockings, and shoes, 
his legs turned back and face towards the spec- 
tator, is falling head foremost. Out of the open 
little end of the horn, proportionately about 
twelve feet distant through its curved centre, 
the head and neck of another unfortunate indi- 
vidual appear, his face also turned towards us, 
and it being, apparently, impossible for him to 
t further out. There are no accompanying 
res, nor does the horn hang upon a tree, as 
in your correspondent’s picture, but between each 
end of the horn is the explanatory inscription :— 

Beware of Suretiship, take heed of Pleasure, 

You may go in w* ease and come out at leisure. 
Possibly “ horn” may here be symbolical, as it is 
in Scripture, of power, pride, or empire. And 
certainly at the prospect of the ordeal in question 
one would draw in his horns. Ww. 


Worpsworts Suetrer (7" §, vii. 188).— 
The stanza quoted by Shelley as from “‘ Peter 
Bell,’ by W. Wordsworth,” does not occur in that 
poem as it is printed in Moxon’s 1837 edition 
of Wordsworth in 6 vols., or in any later edition 
that I have. It can, however, hardly have been 
written by Shelley himself as a motto for his 
burlesque, since Charles Lamb quotes from it in 
his ‘Chapter on Ears’ (‘ Elia,’ 1822) comparing 
the “auditory ” at an oratorio to that 

Party in a parlour 
All silent and all damned— 
whereas Shelley’s ‘‘ Peter Bell the Third” was not 
(according to Mr. Rossetti) published until 1839, 
although written in 1819. C. OC. B. 


Any one who cares to trouble himself about 
Shelley’s buffoonery can see Mr. W. M. Rossetti’s 
note (‘ Poetical Works,’ ii. 439), in which it is 
stated that 
“these lines were in the original edition of Words- 
worth’s ‘ Peter Bell,’ but were afterwards sacrificed on 
the shrine of public opinion, and do not appear in the 
now current editions.” 

Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A. 

Hastings Corporation Reference Library. 


Estates (7" §, vii. 148).—Jobn Angell, 
the testator referred to, possessed property at Bin- 
field, in Berkshire; at Stockwell, in Surrey; at 
Temple Ewell, near Dover, in Kent; and at Crow- 
hurst, near Battle, in Sussex. Some account of 
his life, with extracts from bis will, may be found 
in the third volume of Wilson’s ‘ Eccentric Mirror,’ 
published in 1807, which I shall be pleased to lend 
your correspondent L. C. if he will send me his 
address. Watrer Hatyes. 

Faringdon, Berks. 


An anecdote connected with the action for the 
recovery of the Angell estates occurs in T. P. Tas- 


well-Langmead’s ‘ Parish Registers,’ London, 1872, 
p. 30, note, showing how a working man was able 
to establish his claim to property worth a million 
of money. Ep. MarsHatu. 


Criticaster §, vii. 129).—Mr. James Payn, 
in his work entitled ‘Some Literary Recollections’ 
(Tauchnitz edition, p. 223), remarks as follows :— 

“TI have the heartiest contempt for that school of 
criticasters (as Charles Reade called them) who are 
always praising the dead at the expense of the living,” 

R. M. Carew Honr. 

Weimar. 

Manifestly starting from Dryden’s epigrammatic 
assertion that the “corruption of a poet is the 
generation of a critic,” Mr. Swinburne writes in 
‘Under the Microscope,’ p. 36, “The rancorous 
and reptile poeticules, who decompose into critic 
asters.” The word is duly entered in the ‘ Encydl. 


Dict.’ Tuomas Bayne. 
Helensburgh, N.B. 


Worcester’s ‘ Dictionary’ has, “ Criticaster, an 
inferior critic. Qu. Rev.” There is an article on 
* Criticism ’ in No. 120, where it may occur. But 
I cannot refer to it. Ep. MarsHatt. 


Ducetesy (7" S. vii. 147, 214).—Excessive 
caution in an etymologist is certainly one of the 
failings that lean to virtue’s side; but I think 
Dr. Arkrinson might safely have been more 
— in his suggestion that this place-name is 
rom a Scandinavianized Celtic personal name— 
that is, of course, from Dufgall, the Norse form 
of the Irish Dubhgall. Surely the Domesday 
form of the name points strongly to this. There 
is other evidence that Irishmen, or men of Irish 
descent, took part in the Scandinavian colonization 
of the north of England. Henry Brabtey. 


At Pocklington, in the East Riding of York- 
shire (ten or twelve miles from the village of D 
gleby), I well remember there was living so lately 
as 1850, and probably for some years later, a family 
of this name. R. Hupsoy. 

Lapworth, 


Rossetrt’s Sonnets (7" §. vii. 228).—The seer 
who “saw and said” that “to grow old in heaven 
is to grow young” was Emanuel Swedenborg. Ia 
his ‘ De Colo et Inferno,’ printed in 1758, he says, 
Qui in Coelo sunt, continue ad vernum vite per- 
gunt,” “They who are in heaven constantly ad- 
vance towards the springtime of life.” Sweden- 
borg concludes an extended statement of this doc- 
trine by declaring, “ Verbo, senescere in Colo est 
juvenescere,” “In a word, to grow old in heaven 8 
to grow young” (Op. cit., par. — 


R. Bortz. 
Curse or Sr. Erxutravs (7 S. vii. 160, 197). 

—lI have before me what I think to be the first 

printed copy of “The | Pope's | Dreadfall Curse: 
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Being the Form of an Excommunication | of the 
Church of Rome. | Taken out of the Leger-Book 
of the Church of | Rochester, now in the Custody 
of the Dean and Chapter | there. Writ by Er- 
nulfus the Bishop,” a broadside, “London, Printed 
and are to be sold by L. CO. on Ludgate-Hill : 
1681.” It contains the following note: “The 
Publication of this is to show what is to be Ex- 
from the Pope, if he come to be Supream 

ead of the Church in this Nation.” It is all in 
English. Of. Nares, s.v. “ Bell, book, and candle.” 

Jutian MarsHALL. 


Avrnors oF Quotations Wantep (7™ §. vii. 
aaa all for love and nothing for reward. 
* The Faerie Queene,’ bk. ii. c. viii. s. 2. 


E, 8, 
. Dearly bought the hidden treasure 
is from s poem on ‘Sensibility,’ addressed to Mre, 
Dunlop of Dunlop by Robert Burns. The verse quoted 
by K. E. W. is the last of the poem, which contains 
four verses, 1t begins 
Sensibility, how charming. 
H, E, WILkINson. 
And thou no more with pomp and sacrifice 
Shalt be inquired at Delphos or elsewhere, 
At least in vain, for they shall find thee mute. 
* Paradise Regained,’ bk. i, ll, 457-9. 
Milton in his last poem repeats the thought ex- 
pressed in his earliest, that the advent of Christ silenced 
the devils who, in the disguise of gods, had been uttering 


The oracles are dumb ; 
No voice or hideous hum 
Runs through the arched roof in words deceiving. 
Apollo from his shrine 
Can no more divine, 
With hollow shriek the steep of Delphos leaving. 


E, YaRpDLEy, 
(7% vii, 229.) 
A flattering painter who, &c. 
(aot An advocate skilful”). 
Goldsmith's ‘ Retaliation,’ 1. 63, 
Frepx. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &o. 
Heligoland and the Islands of the North Sea. By William 
George Black. (Blackwood & Sons.) 
Few of our readers have, we fear, visited Heligoland. 
With that strange indifference which Englishmen have 
always shown for the smaller possessions of the British 
» most persons are content to be as ignorant 
concerning it as if it were a bare rock within the 
Antarctic Circle. When farmers wish to impress on 
their landlords the harm rabbits do to agriculture, the 
fable is sometimes quoted as to how a former governor 
—Sir Henry Maxse—introduced rabbits into the island, 
and that now these noxious animals have gone near to 
eeratching the whole isle into the sea, This stupid 
| ne of modern folk-lore and Campbell’s m ‘The 
“Boat of Heligoland,’ which contains the memor- 
able line regarding 
A ribbon that hung where a rope should have been, 
are about all that the commonplace man knows of this 


insular fragment of old Frisia, It has been a depen- 
dency of our crown for about eighty years, and is pro- 
bably as prosperous as any part of Her Majesty's 
dominions. It is not our fault altogether that this 
cloud of ignorance has surrounded us. Books of geo- 
graphy and travel contain little concerning it, and 
that little is not accurate. Mr. Black has not only 
visited Heligoland, but also Sylt and other insular 
f ents, where remains of the old Friesic stock 
still dwell and speak a language nearly kin to our 
own. He has written a most interesting book, which 
will, we feel sure, have the effect of sending many 
an English wanderer to these little-known specks in 
the German Ocean. Compression is now the order 
of the — Eighty years ago a man with one-half 
Mr. Black’s personal experiences would have produced 
& quarto. e wish he had been somewhat more dis- 
cursive. The fi ents of folk-lore he has given are 
all good, and e us very anxious for more. We 
trust that either he or some one else inspired by his 
es will give us a scientific account of the popular 
liefs of these interesting spots in the ocean. These 
old-world tales can be gathered now. In another 
generation it will be too late. German culture and 
newspaper — will have dissipated the golden 
cloud-landscape which yet lingers on the horizon. At 
Sylt two hundred years ago death by drowning could 
be, and was, inflicted on certain profligate people not 
by a legal court, but by the relatives of those injured. 
It appears also that until quite recently the custom of 
what we English call Borough-English, but for which 
the book-word Junior rite has of late been invented, 
existed “in the Theel-lands at Norden, in East Fries- 
land, not far from the mouths of the Ems.” This old 
law of succession, whatever may have been its origin, 
points to a very early state of society. Every fact con- 
cerning it ought to be carefully garnered, We hope 
some scholar who is a master of the Friesic tongue 
and has access to the documents which bear testimony 
as to this ancient custom will give us a full account 
of it. Much interest is now felt in many quarters as 
to those obscure saints who have lived on from age to 
age in men’s memories but have never found a place 
in the Roman Catholic calendars. One of these is kept 
in memory by St. Tietsberg, a little hillock in Heligo- 
land. Who was St. Tiet? Is he a heathen deity 
Christianized? Mr, Black thinks he has discovered his 
rototype in “‘ Gies, or Kies,” the heathen protector of 
eligoland fishermen. We do not remember ever to 
have heard of this latter worthy. Local tradition 
affirms that Hengist sailed from Sylt to conquer 
Britain. One would like to know if the story be 
ancient or the invention of some one in days since 
printed history-books have been Any i 
traditions which connect Saxon, Angle, Jute, and Norse 
ancestors with their old homes would be of extreme value. 


Principal Shairp and his Friends. By William Knight, 
( Murray.) 
ScorcHMEN were proud of Principal Shairp, and reverence 
his memory. He represented many of the better traits 
of the Scottish character. A member of one of their old 
families, with much of the dogged perseverance of his 
race, he was utterly without that unpleasant angu- 
larity which has distinguished some of the notable 
persons born north of Berwick. He had a vein of 
poetry in his nature which those who are fond of 
scientific genealogy may perhaps be able to trace to far- 
off ancestry, in the same manner as it has been surmised 
that Sir Walter Scott inherited some part of his mar- 
vellous poetic gift from his ancestor that Earl of Stirling 
who in the Stuart time wrote ‘ Dooms-Day,’ ‘The Tra- 
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dy of Darius,’ and other productions forgotten of all 
Put book collectors. Shairp’s poetry is of a gentle and 
loving sort. The cadences are at times exquisite; but 
the reader feels that the spirit of Wordsworth has 
moulded the manner of the writer. Though a true poet, 
he never gets quite out of sight of his master. It is, we 
believe, asa critic, not as a poet, that Shairp will be 
remembered by those who had not the advantage of 
knowing him personally, His ‘Poetic Interpretation 
of Nature’ and ‘ Culture and Religion’ are works which 
stand far apart from the ordinary books of essays with 
which the bookshelves of libraries are loaded. It must 
be very long before they cease to be a delight and a 
solace to mind-weary souls troubled with the endless 
controversies which go on around them. 

It may, however, most truthfully be said of Shairp 
that he was greater than his books. He had the faculty 
of attracting men of the most widely diverse natures. 
His quiet, thoughtful character, his zeal for goodness 
andall that is noble and pure in life, drew to his side 
friends of the most opposite character. Many who 
thought that the foundation of some of his fondest hopes 
were laid on the sand were bound by the ties of strong 
affection to a man who endeavoured to make his whole 
life coherent. 

Prof. Knight has done his work well. In these days 
biographers commonly make their books far too big. 
The picture is often spoilt by the vast size of the canvas. 
All sorts of irrelevant matter is crowded around the hero, 
who is hidden by the piles of rubbish with which he is 
surrounded. Here it is not so. One volume has been 
found sufficiently capacious to contain all that was 
needed. The selection has been well made, There is 
hardly a line that we could willingly have spared, 


a Travels and Surprising Adventures of Baron 
unchausen, (Triibner & Cod 

Iy a pretty shape and well printed, with illustrations b 
Alfred Crowquill, and in two different covers, eac 
equally artistic and tasteful, Messrs. Triibner have issued 
as the first of a new series, to be entitled the “ Lotos 
Series,” a new edition of these famous adventures. The 
books are unencumbered with preface or notes, but are 
elegant and desirable little volumes, For the first instal- 
ment of a new and amusing series a better choice than 
this well-known satire on the travels of De Tott could not 
easily have been found. Many editions of Munchausen 
have seen the light since the first appeared in or near 
1786, It is still a rather uncommon work. 


The Tragedy of King Richard 111. Edited by W. H. 
Payne Smith. (Remington & Co.) 

Tuts edition of ‘ Richard III.’ is thoroughly suited to the 

student. Its notes are lucid, useful, and explanatory. 

It is well printed, and its appearance is opportune, since 

study is afresh directed to the subject, 


Volumes in Folio. By Richard Le Gallienne. (C. Elkin 
Mathews.) 

*N. & Q.’ does not deal with modern fiction or modern 
verse. It is only, accordingly, as a book wholly occu- 
pied by bibliographical subjects we mention the pretty 
volume issued by an old contributor to our columns. 
Mr. Le Gallienne hymns his Elzevir, sings ‘ Ballads of 
Binding,’ depicts the ‘Bookman’s Avalon,’ and gives 
voice to the ‘ Bookman’s Lament.’ 


At the meeting of the Royal Society of Literature 
(21, Delahay Street, S.W.) on Wednesday, the 20th inst., 
when Mr. Walter T. Rogers, F.R.S.L., read a paper on 
*The Destruction, Transmission, and Preservation of 
MSS, and Books in all Ages,’ the president, Sir Patrick 
Colquhoun, Q.C., gave some cuslees particulars con- 


nected with the career of the once too celebrated 
Simonides, a good deal of whose material he believed to 
have been genuine spoils of Mount Athos libraries, Mr 
J. Offord, jun., spoke of the mode of preservation and 
value of the Herculanensian papyri, and expressed the 
hope that their decipherment and editing would be 
martyrology, and Dr, Arata, Mr. P. H. Newman 

others joined in the discussion. om 


Tue subjects in literature and science announced 
the Royal Academy of Sciences of Turin for the com. 
—— now open, for the Bressa Prize, to be adjudged 

y the Academy after the close of 1890, were communi- 
cated to the meeting of the Royal Society of Literature 
on Wednesday, the 20th inst., by the foreign secre 
Mr. C. H. E. Carmichael, M.A., who will also include the 
list in his report, to be presented to the anniversary 
meeting in April, 

Tue Delegates of the Clarendon Press have in p 
tion an ‘Intermediate Greek-English Dictionary,’ newly 
abridged from the seventh edition of Liddell and Scott, 
It differs from the ym abridgment in that the matter 
contained is greatly increased by fuller explanations 
of the words, by inserting more fully the irregular forms 
of moods and tenses, by citing the leading authorities for 
usages, and by adding characteristic phrases, Care bas 
been taken to insert all words usually formed, from Homer 
downwards, to the close of Attic Greek. 


Rotices to Corresponvents. 


We must call special attention to the following notices: 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as @ guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule, Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 


J. Curapert Weton.—(1) “Jacques Rhenferd.” An 
account of this Oriental scholar and writer on Rabbinical 
—s appears in the ‘Nouvelle Biographie Générale’ 
of Didot. The ‘Observationes Selectz,’ &c., like his 
other works, have no quotable value—(2) “ Gulielmus 
Bucanus,” Of this writer we know nothing. His 
‘ Institutiones Theologice,’ however, cannot be of much 
pecuniary value. 

G, C. Prart.— Plumb, more ordinarily plum, is a word 
once current for the sum of 100,0007. For origin sup- 
op to be the Spanish tiene pluma—he has feathered 

nest. See ‘N. & Q,’ 2™ §. iii, 289; iv. 13, 99. 

J. E, Haut (“‘The Uncle,’ with accompaniment by 
Sir J. Benedict”).—Inquire of Messrs. Hutchings & 
Romer, Conduit Street, W. 

Rupgs.—We know of no qualification being requisite, 
Apply to the secretary. 

Treasurer, Accrington.—We do not answer legal 
questions. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “ The Publisher ”—at the Office, 22, 
Took’s Court, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception, 
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7 8, VII. Man. 30, '89.] NOTES AND QUERIES. 
MR. WHITAKER’S 
THE TRUE POSITION OF PUBLICATIONS. 
PATENTEES. 
By H. MOY THOMAS. LIVES of the SAINTS. By the Rev. 


Explaining the Regulations in Force in all the Lge = 
Countries and the combined Effects of Home, Foreign, and 


London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO, 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 
IRKBECK B AN 

“CUNT, ed DEPOSITS, 

lowed on re} 

THREE TWO per CENT. INTEREST on CURRENT 
calglated) on the minimum monthly balances, when 
pot drawn 100i, The Bank undertakes for its Customers, free 
It of D Writings, and other Securities and 
ables ; of Bills of Exchange, Dividends, and 
Purchase and Sale Shares, An- 


sot Credit and Circular N issued. The BIRK- 

ALLEN’S 

PORTMANTEAUS. 


37, STRAND, LONDON. 
STRONG DRESS BASKETS, 
OVERLAND TRUNKS, 
GLADSTONE BAGS, 
Illustrated Catalogues free. 


Diseoun 
10 per 
PRIZE MEDALS FOR 
GENERAL EXCELLENCE. 


SILVER FITTINGS, £5 5a, 
AND UPWARDS. 


BRAND & CO.’'S 
BEEF 
BovILLon. 


A most nutritious and invigorating beverage, made 
by the simple addition of boiling water, at a cost 
within the reach of all. 

Sold in Tins, with Patent Band Opener, by all 
Chemists and Grocers. 


Caution! Beware of Imitations. 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 
ll, LITTLE STANHOPE-STREET, MAYFAIR, W. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and PILLS.— 
Counsel for the delicate.—Those to whom the cha‘ ble tem 
perature is a protracted period of trial should seek the earliest oppor- 
tunity of removing all obstacles to good health. This cooling Vint- 
Ment, perseveringly rubbed open the skin, is me most reliable remedy 
for overcoming all diseases of the throat and chest. Quinsey, relaxed 
ls, sore throat, swollen glands, eens ay and bronchitis, 
wrevailing at this season, fon. may be ested as soon as dis- 
and every symptom ban: b Fiollows simple one 
eet treatment. This Ointment and Pills are h Mehiy commend 


for the facility with which they successful contend with influenza ; 


8. BARING-GOULD, M.A. A New aa with several 
Hundred Illustrations. 


Vol. XVI. will contain a COMPLETE INDEX. 
Vol. XVII. SAINTS with their EMBLEMS, 


EMBLEMS of SAINTS. By which 


they are Distinguished in Works of Art, By the late Ve 
Rev. F. C. HUSENBETH, D.D. A New Edition, wi 
numerous Corrections and Additions, by the Rev. AU- 
GUSTUS JESSOPP, D.D. Forming the Seventeenth and 
Last Volume of Mr. Baring-Gould’s ‘ Lives of the Saints,’ 


The UNCANONICAL and APO- 
CRYPHAL SCRIPTURES. Being the Additions to the 
Old Testament Canon which were included in the Ancient 
Greek and Latin Versions; the English Text of the 
Authorized Version, together with the Additional Matter 
found in the Vulgate and other Ancient Versions; Intro- 
ductions to the several Books and Fragments; Marginal 
Notes and References; and a General Introduction to the 
Apocrypha. By the Rev. W. R. CHURTON, B.D., Fellow 
of King’s College, Cambridge, Canon of the Cathedral of St. 
Alban’s, and Examining Chaplain of the Bishop. Large 
post 8vo. pp. 608, cloth, 7s. 


The NARROW WAY. A Complete 


Manual of Devotion for the Young, with a Guide to Con- 
firmation and Holy with 245th Thousand. 
6d.; or neatly bound, wit t edges, ls. Large-Type 
Edition, cloth, ls, 


Very large type, demy Svo, cloth, 10s, 6d. 


The DAILY ROUND. Meditation, 


ae, and Prayer adapted to the Course of the Christian 
ear. 
It may also be had in imperial 32mo. cloth, 3s, ; 


Persian 
roan, 4s, 6d.; morocco, 6s. Royal 24mo, cloth, 3s. 6d.; 
morocco, 6s. 6d. Foolscap 8vo. cloth, 4s, 6d. ; ; Persian roan, 
6s.; morocco, 9s. ; and in several other sizes, 


The GOSPEL STORY. A Plain Com- 


mentary on the Four Holy Gospels, containing the Narra- 
tive of Our Blessed Lord’s Life and Ministry. By the Rev. 
W. MICHELL, M.A., Diocesan Inspector of Schools in the 
— of Bath and Wells. A New E ition, Revised. 2 vols. 
cloth, 6s. 


THE HOLY COMMUNION. 


Part I, Its NATURE and BENEFITS. With a Notice of some 


Common Objections to Receiving it. 


who come to the LORD’S SUPPER, In Plain 
By the Rev. W. H. RIDLEY, M.A. 
Price in cloth, 7d.; or on fine paper, ls. ; neatly bound in 
edges, 28. 


Part IL An EXPLANATION of what is REQUIRED of them 
Language, 


Persian roan, with gilt 


London: J. Warraker, 12, Warwick-lane. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. (7% 8, VIL. Man, 30, *89, 
MESSRS. BELL’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Large 8vo. 988 pages, 21. 2s. 


A DICTIONARY of ROMAN COINS, REPUBLICAN and 
= Commenced by the late SETH WILLIAM STEVENSON, F.S8. 7" Member of the Numismatic Society of 

by FREDERIC W. MADDEN, Member of the “of London. tp 

Pita by of 700 Engravings on Wood, chiefly executed by the late F. W. Fairholt, F.3. d ” 


With 86 Illustrations, fcap. 4to. 15s. 


The BOOK of SUNDIALS. Compiled by the late Mr. ALFRED Garry, 
New and En! Edition, by H. K. F. GA and E. OYD. 738 Mottoes, and Descriptions 
ee Remarkable Dials without Mottoes. Also an Appendix on the Construction of Dials by WIGHAM 
“The late Mr. Gatty's charming volume is a gallery of pleasant pictures and quaint devices, as well as a storehouse of 

information.” —Saturday Review. 

** It is seldom indeed that archwology is made so charming and suggestive a study as it becomes in this handsome volume! 


With MJusteations from Sketches made on the spots represented, and Drawings ofthe Fortifications, &c. 
CZESAR’S SEVENTH CAMPAIGN in GAUL, B.C. 52. DE BELLO 


GALLICO, Lib. VII. Edited, with Notes, Excursus, and Tables of Tato the Rev. W. COOKWOR' 
COMPTON, MLA. , Assistant Master in Uppingham School. natied = 


NEW VOLUME OF BOHN’S CLASSICAL LIBRARY. 
L. ANNAEUS SENECA.—MINOR DIALOGUES, together with the 


Dialogue ON CLEMENCY. Translated by AUBREY STEWART, M.A., late Fellow ot ity College, Cambridge. 6, 


NEW VOLUMES OF THE CAMBRIDGE TEXTS WITH NOTES. 
XENOPHON’S HELLENICS. Book Il. With Notes and Analysis 


by the Rev. L. D. DOWDALL, M.A. B.D, Feap. 8vo. 2s. 


| VIRGIL.—The AANEID. Book XII. (concluding Volume). Abrid 
: from Professor CONINGTON'’S Edition. For Use in Schools, with the Notes printed at the end. Feap. 8vo. 1s, 
“* The handiest as well as the soundest of modern editions.”—Saturday Review. 


ZESCHYLUS.—CHOEPHOROE. A Revised Text, with brief English 


Notes by F. A. PALEY, M.A. LL.D. Feap. 8vo. ls. 6d. 


XENOPHON’S ANABASIS. With Notes, Life, and 1 Map. Mae 
ogy gee Revised by J. E. MELHUISH, M.A., Assistant Master St. Paul's School. Books IV., V., VL, 
: A Map showing the route of the Ten Thousand, and a short Life of Xenophon, is given in each volume. 


NEW VOLUMES OF BOHN’S SELECT LIBRARY OF STANDARD WORKS. 
Sewed, 1s. ; cloth, 1s. 6d. each. 


| EDMUND BURKE: the Sublime and Beautiful. With short Memoir. 
| WILLIAM HAUFF.—The CARAVAN, and The SHEIK of 
ALEXANDRIA. Translated by 58. MENDEL. 
USED AS THE STANDARD OF ORTHOGRAPHY IN THE POSTAL TELEGRAPH DEPARMENT. 


WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE. In 


1 vol. of 1,628 pages, with 3,000 Illustrations. 4to. cloth, 21s. ; half-calf, 30s. ; calf or half-russia, 31s. 6d. ; russia, 2l. 
The COMPLETE DICTIONARY, with several Literary and 70. of Illustrations, grouped 
and classified, 1,919 pages, cloth, 31s. 6d. ; half-calf, 2/. ; calf or half-russia, 2/. 
Certainly the best practical English dictionary extant.’ ousieisiniion 
Prospectuses, with Specimen Pages, sent post free on application, 


London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, York-street, Covent-garden. 


Printed ©. FRANCI Press, Took’s-court, Cursitor.street, E.C.; and Published by the said 
PRAN Took’s-court, Oursitor-etreet, Obanoery-iane, &.0.—Saturday, March 90, 
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